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European settlement outside Russia. Nothing has been 
settled as regards her claims in the. Banat. As for 
Bessarabia she has no chance whatever of securing it 
unless she can induce the Peace Conference to ignore 
the united demand of the Bessarabians for a plebiscite ; 
which, in view of the bad odour into which she has got 
herself in Paris, seems improbable. If similar demands 
arise in Transylvania it is hard to see how they either 
could be ignored. In the long run Rumania is 
likely to pay very dearly for her insubordinate action 
in Hungary. 
* * * 

We are glad to believe that, with the arrival of Lord 
Allenby in Europe, the Syrian dispute is on the way to 
be settled. We called attention some weeks ago to the 
storm that was brewing in France. Since then the 
Press of both countries has taken the matter up with 
such warmth that official concealment was no longer 
possible. So far as we know the facts, it seems pretty 
clear that our diplomats have overreached themselves. 
The Agreement which we made with France in 1916 
was a discreditable secret treaty. The arrangement 
which we made with the King of the Hedjaz may have 
been decent in itself, though it is questionable if it was 
wise. But it was certainly discreditable in that it 
conflicted with the French engagement and that it was 
concealed from the French. However, we trust that 
this will be the end of the “ secret treaty business,” and 
that there will be a complete clearing up of the sus- 
picions felt by France. But we want more than that. 
We want to be satisfied that the new “ arrangements ”’ 
are in the real interest of the peoples of Syria and 
Palestine. These peoples do not belong to us or to 
France or to the Emir Feisul. They have been made 
for some time past the catspaw of rival interests ; 
they have been cajoled and bullied and lied about. 
We do not believe that one person in ten thousand in 
Europe knows what they want or what is best for them. 
The Americans have sent a Commission to try to dis- 
cover the truth ; but nobody has the least idea whether 
they have discovered it. Probably no Commission will. 
But it is possible for the diplomatists to act fairly in 
the light of what knowledge they have (which is con- 
siderable, if not complete), and to inform the world 
what they are doing and why they are doing it. 


* * * 


As President Wilson completes the first week of his 
remarkable campaign on behalf of the Treaty and 
Covenant, the Foreign Relations Committee presents 
its two reports to the Senate. They are party docu- 
ments: the Democrats being for unqualified ratifica- 
tion, the Republican majority for acceptance with im- 
portant reservations. The final debate begins at once, 
and will probably outlast the President’s tour. Mr. 
Wilson has changed the tactics which he adopted when 
face to face with his opponents at Washington. He is 
coupling his demand for the Treaty and the whole 
Treaty with high-spirited ridicule of the Republican 
leaders and their followers, and so far he has enjoyed 
a platform success surpassing everything of the kind 
since the earlier Rooseveltian triumphs. One main 
reason for this is the quality of the President’s oratory, 
which is incomparably superior in both substance and 
style to any political speaking with which the great 


audiences of the West have been familiar in the present 
generation. Mr. Wilson gives striking variety to his 
appeal. His most powerful arguments are three. 
First, that only by getting the Treaty out of the path 
at once can work and trade be resumed and the attack 
on high prices be opened; second, that without the 
Covenant the world must be given over alternately to 
chaos and military tyranny; third, that America 
cannot refuse to enter the new world order. In addition, 
it is plain, the President is exploiting all the oppor- 
tunities afforded him by the senatorial extremists. 
Several of these are following in his track, not a little 
alarmed at the impréssion that has been made on the 
public mind. Mr. Wilson’s popular success is marred 
by one defect: his tendency to make the exposition 
of the League a one-man show. And it remains, of 
course, to be seen how much the campaign will effect 
in the way of reducing the adverse vote in the Senate 
and tempering the reservations. 


* * * 


The astonishing vote at the Trades Union Congress on 
Wednesday in favour of enforcing nationalisation and 
joint control is perhaps the clearest indication of Labour's 
determination that has ever been given. It was not a 
case of the miners bearing down the other Unions ; the 
vote was practically unanimous, the minority consisting 
of little more than Mr. Havelock Wilson and his Union, 
who have long ceased to have any community with the 
mass of Labour feeling. Evenso strong a constitutional- 
ist as Mr. J. H. Thomas lent his full support. The 
terms of the resolution which bear trace of very careful 
drafting are worthy of close attention. By them the 
Congress is pledged to demand of the Government the 
immediate adoption of the “ majority report of the 
Coal Commission,” and if the Government refuse to 
yield, to call a special Conference to decide future 
action. What that future action is to be is not stated, 
but the previous day’s censure of the Parliamentary 
Committee for its refusal to call a special conference 
earlier in the year at the request of the Triple Alliance, 
gives some idea of the temper of Labour. Nationalis- 
ation of mines is not the only thing ; to the minds of some 
at least of the delegates railways, transport, and shipping 
were clearly present. But it is over mines that the 
battle is to be joined, and that Labour is determined 
upon nationalisation few who attended the Congress 
can have any doubt. At any rate the Government’s 
rival scheme of trustification can now be definitely 
regarded as dead. The choice lies between some form 
of nationalisation and no action at all. 


* * * 


A critical situation has arisen, after prolonged threat- 
enings, among the American steelworkers. A_ strike 
has been called by a conference of the twenty-four 
unions into which the industry is divided, and unless 
President Wilson can secure a response to his appeal 
for a postponement until the National Joint Industrial 
Conference meets next month, a national strike would 
seem to be inevitable. If it should come, we may 
expect to see a life-and-death struggle of the unions 
with the Steel Trust for recognition and the minimum 
standard. Unionism in the steel industry has had an 
interesting history. After years of submission to the 
monopolist controllers, the twenty-four unions were 
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organised last summer. They made surprising pro- 
gress. The policy of the Washington Government 
in regard to war industry was decidedly in favour of 
unionism, and the Bethlehem Steel Company conceded 
the right to its employees. But the victory over the 
United States Steel Corporation remains to be won, 
and, in view of the after-war temper of the great 
employers, it may be gained only after a destructive 
conflict. A quite different aspect of the American 
trade-union problem is reflected in the explosive strike 
of the Boston police. The force consists of about 1,500 
men, mostly Irish. They are practically all out—for 
recognition of the Union. Mr. Peters, the best mayor 
Boston has had for many years, found himself on the 
second day unable to cope with the situation and called 
upon the Governor of Massachusetts for State troops. 
This is one of many recent examples of the almost instant 
repercussion in America of labour enterprises on this 
side. 
* * * 
If common report does not lie, the rigorous and much- 
advertised reduction of staffs which is taking place in 
Government Departments is not likely to lead to so 
great an economy as might be supposed. For the 
rigour, it is said, is being applied almost exclusively 
to the smaller fry. Girl clerks, typists, and messengers 
are being dismissed in quite large numbers, but the 
colonels and generals and civilian O.B.E.’s are success- 
fully defending their comfortable billets against the 
assaults of the Treasury and the half-hearted inquiries of 
harassed Ministers—who are unhappy enough in their 
present relations with the public without courting un- 
popularity amongst the senior members of their staffs. 
So two-figure incomes are being economised, whilst 
four-figure incomes remain. That there is a great deal 
of truth in these reports there is no doubt ; but precisely 
how much no one outside the Treasury can say. Indeed, 
Treasury control has in many cases been so greatly 
relaxed that it is uncertain whether even in that quarter 
all the facts are known. One thing, however, is clear : 
that when Parliament meets and receives the reports of 
the various Departments regarding the economies which 
they have effected during the recess, it will have to 
insist on having in each case a return not merely of the 
reduction in the number of persons employed, but of the 
reduction in the aggregate amount of the monthly 
salary list. It may safely be predicted that the percent- 
age reduction shown will be very much less in the latter 
case than in the former. 
* * * 


The newspaper reports that the American Socialists 
have decided to summon a further International 
Socialist Conference, on the ground that they do not 
regard either the Berne (or Second), or the Moscow 
(or Third) International as representative may not be 
very significant, for it is far easier to summon than to 
secure the actual meeting of such a Conference. The 
mere suggestion, however, serves to remind us of the 
confusion in which international Labour organisation 
still remains. First, there is the Second International, 
which recently met at Lucerne, and which includes most 
of the Socialist and Labour Parties, except those which 
have thrown in their lot with Communism. Then, 
there is the more or less shadowy Third International 
of Moscow, convened by the Bolsheviks, a conference 





of Communist parties but composed of a very “ scratch "’ 
collection of so-called delegates. Thirdly, there is the 
International Trade Union Conference, which met a 
few weeks ago at Amsterdam. The British Trades 
Union Congress is nominally affiliated both to the Berne 
and to the Amsterdam Internationals—to the former 
jointly with the Labour Party, and to the latter jointly 
with that much less representative organisation, the 
General Federation of Trade Unions. Surely, it is not 
past the wit of man to straighten out this confusion in 
some measure, and, even if the Bolshevik difficulty 
cannot at present be overcome, to get a more coherent 
organisation with its industrial and political sections 
working in harmony together. The present position is 


absurd. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—Sensational events 
follow one another in rapid succession in the South of 
Ireland. A fortnight ago a coroner's jury in Clare, 
inquiring into the case of a Sinn Fein boy scout who 
had been shot dead while sitting at his fireside, returned 
a verdict of murder against some soldiers unknown. 
The military followed the proceedings at the inquest 
with indifference, and no information is available as to 
whether they have any intention of looking into the 
charges brought by the boy’s relatives. Why, indeed, 
should they bother, seeing that the people for their 
part have failed to render up to justice any of the 
murderers of police and soldiers? The exasperation 
on both sides seems to be complete. On Sunday there 
was a terrible affray at Fermoy, in co. Cork; a sudden 
attack by a gang of armed men in motor-cars upon a 
party of soldiers entering a church resulted in the death 
of one soldier and the wounding of another. The 
coroner’s court denounced the outrage, but refused to 
employ the word “murder”; the coroner, it is reported, 
‘* deplored the incident, described it as an act of warfare, 
well thought out, which it would take military strategy 
of the highest order to equal”; and in the evening, 
presumably as a protest against the verdict, a band of 
soldiers in Fermoy proceeded to wreck and loot a great 
many houses in the town, “ without any interference.” 


* * * 


Many other “ attacks upon the person ”’ are reported. 
Also in co. Cork, a large body of civilians waylaid a 
convoy and captured twenty-five rifles. A soldier 
cyclist near Skibbereen was thrown from his bicycle 
and beaten. Near Nenagh, in Tipperary, a motor-car 
was shot at by the police and the chauffeur badly 
wounded. The occupants state that the car was going 
slowly, and that the police shot a second time while the 
car was drawing up in obedience to orders. At Inchiecore, 
near Dublin, a number of soldiers discharged revolver 
shots one evening and wounded two or three lads; _ it 
is stated that there had been friction in the district and 
the soldiers wished to “ get some of their own back.” 
Apologies of this kind betray a good deal of wrong- 
headedness on the part of the authorities. On the other 
hand, any apology is better than none, and the attitude 
of the official leaders of Sinn Fein in ignoring the violence 
practised by the secret societies merits much stricture. 
As one priest has remarked, the question of midnight 
assassination was not before the electors at the General 
Elections, 
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THE OBJECTS OF THE DIRECT 
ACTIONISTS 


HE success of the Triple Alliance in securing, by 
a majority of 710,000 out of a total vote of 
4,462,000, the reference back of the most 
important section in the Parliamentary Committee’s 
Report to the Glasgow Trades Union Congress brings 
the issue of Direct Action once more definitely to 
the front. This does not mean that there is any 
immediate prospect of a General Strike on the issues 
concerned, but it does mean that the Labour Movement 
will exercise its whole force to demonstrate, by every 
means in its power, the intense hostility of public 
feeling towards the Government and its policy. It 
must be remembered that the whole difficulty arose 
out of the refusal of the Parliamentary Committee either 
to call a Special Conference at the request of the Triple 
Alliance or to take joint action with the Labour Party 
on the questions raised by the Alliance. The new 
Parliamentary Committee, in view of the vote of Con- 
gress, will certainly have to reverse the policy of its 
predecessor, and to attempt, jointly with the Labour 
Party, to bring effective pressure to bear. 

If this is done, there is no need for the question of 
actual Direct Action on the political issue to arise at 
present. The Congress and the Labour Party, acting 
together with a close common understanding, are in a 
position to exercise'very great pressure without recourse 
to a strike, and it may be taken as almost certain that 
this is the course which will be followed in the first 
instance. Whether Direct Action becomes again an 
immediate practical question will depend upon the 
results secured by such pressure. The issue over Direct 
Action is, as we have pointed out, a practical rather than 
a theoretical question. At the present moment this 
method is not covered by the phrase “ by all the means 
in its power,” because in point of fact, as things stand, 
it is not within the power of the Labour Movement to 
organise a prospectively successful general strike to 
enforce its programme. There is not sufficient unani- 
mity. If, however, it were clearly shown that all other 
means of inducing the Government to bow to the popular 
will were fruitless the necessary degree of unanimity 
would be created, and no “ constitutional ’’ arguments 
would then avail to prevent the use of the industrial 
weapon. 

The argument most generally employed against 
Direct Action—it was used in the Congress this week 
by both Mr. Stuart Bunning and Mr. Clynes—is that 
the Government would be bound to resist such a policy, 
and that therefore its logical and inevitable consequence 
would be “revolution.” That, of course, is perfectly 
true in so far as Direct Action may be used to enforce 
acertain policy on a particular political issue. But since in 
practice, in our judgment, it could only be used where 
substantially the whole of the working class—i.e., a 
majority of the electorate—were vehemently hostile 
to the policy of the Government on a point of vital 
importance, it would amount in effect simply to a demand 
for a dissolution of Parliament, and as such would 
carry no “ revolutionary” implications, in any useful 
sense of that much-abused word. It would be well 
perhaps if its advocates recognised this fact explicitly 
by demanding not particular policies on particular issues, 
but an appeal to the country on those issues. Then the 
real nature of the controversy would be clear. For, 


with perhaps a quite trivial number of exceptions, 
Mr. Smillie and his friends do not, we are sure, wish to 


‘of fundamental importance. 


bring about any fundamental change in our political 
institutions. They do not propose that the country 
should be governed by the Trade Union Congress instead 
of by Parliament. They merely deny that this present 
Parliament has any moral authority to speak and act 
for the nation ; and justify their proposal on that ground. 
Arguments, therefore, which impute revolutionary in- 
tentions to them carry no conviction to their minds. 
They know that the country is overwhelmingly opposed 
to the Government’s policy in Russia, and in demanding 
Direct Action they are conscious of challenging not 
Parliamentary institutions, but the present Govern- 
ment’s abuse of Parliamentary institutions. It is on 
that ground they must be met if they are to be met at all. 

Now, assuming that we have correctly stated the posi- 
tion and that the advocacy of Direct Action (unaccom- 
panied by an attack on Parliamentary institutions as 
such) implies a demand for the dissolution of Parliament, 
then clearly it also implies the readiness of Labour to 
assume power. This is the question which, after Tues- 
day’s decision, the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Congress in consultation with the Labour Party will 
have to face. No one will pretend that Labour is 
ready, in the sense of being fully prepared with all the 
requirements, both of personality and of policy, for 
the task of forming a Government. These are questions 
of comparison, of course, and it would be difficult to 
maintain that Labour is less prepared in this sense than 
those who at present hold power. But that is too low 
a standard to be accepted—as the present position of 
the Government in the popular estimation sufficiently 
proves—and there is much that can and must be done 
by way of preparation. The question of personnel is 
We do not doubt that 
in the long run we shall see the material results of the 
attempt which was made last year to broaden the basis 
of the Labour Party and to secure that co-operation of 
workers by hand and brain which is indispensable if 
Labour is to play the role it should play in relation to 
the government of the country. But no results, un- 
fortunately, are apparent in the present Parliament, 
and it is not certain that any will be apparent in the 
next unless very definite steps are taken in advance to 
secure them. 

The question of the policy of the party is not less 
urgent. A policy has been formulated, but little has 
been done—except in certain directions by Mr. Smillie !— 
to keep it before the eyes of the public. What is needed 
is a widespread educational campaign, which cannot 
begin too soon. The instantaneous and remarkable 
success of the Labour Peace Programme eighteen 
months ago shows what can be done. But very little 
has been done since to convince the country that 
Labour has a national as well as aclass policy and 
founds its claim to support upon the interests of the 
country as a whole. Has Mr. Clynes a policy? Has 
Mr. Adamson a policy ? No doubt they have, but the 
public knows very little about it. It is all very well for 
the ‘“ constitutionalists’”’ to condemn Direct Action 
on questions like intervention in Russia and the con- 
tinuance of conscription, but what are they doing 
themselves to promote the adoption of the views of 
Labour an these matters? ‘There is not the slightest 
doubt that it is the Labour Parliamentarians themselves 
who are mainly responsible for the surprisingly wide- 
spread support which has been given to the idea of 
Direct Action. They have allowed Mr. Smillie to make 
all the running. They condemn him, but they offer 
no hopeful alternative method of bringing pressure to 
bear upon the Government. However wrong his 
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methods may be, the indisputable fact remains that 
Mr. Smillie has done more than all the Parliamentary 
Labour leaders put together to make a cortinuance 
of Mr. Churchill’s Russian adventure impossible. With- 
out him and his Direct Actionist friends it is, to say the 
least, doubtful whether the Labour view on this vital 
question would have obtained any hearing at all. 
There is surely something there to be remedied. 

But though the striking failure of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party has undoubtedly done a great deal to 
popularise Direct Action, that is not to say that it has 
done anything to justify it. It is perhaps possible to 
imagine circumstances in which public opinion would 
approve the adoption of any and every means of bringing 
about the fall of aGovernment. But such circumstances 
have not arisen yet, and there is no doubt that a very 
large majority of the electorate is vehemently hostile 
to any ostensible attempt by the Trade Unions to 
usurp the functions of Government. This brings us to 
what we conceive to be the one really dangerous feature 
in the present situation. The Prime Minister is in 
the most desperate predicament of his political career. 
He may or may not be alive as yet to that fact, but 
it is certainly a fact. In the not very distant future 
he will be forced by circumstances to appeal to the 
country. When that time comes he must either find 
a really popular cry or be overwhelmed. Where is he 
to find such a cry? For no ordinary cry, no general 
reconstruction programme, no promises of social legisla- 
tion will suffice in face of the present tidal wave of anti- 
Coalition feeling. In these circumstances he may 
consider it worth his while deliberately to provoke some- 
thing more than a threat of Direct Action, and then go 
to the country on the issue of “ Parliament versus 
the Trade Union Congress.” To judge Mr. Lloyd 
George by his past, such a manceuvre is well within the 
range of his conceptions of what is permissible in 
politics, and the possibility of it should at any rate be 
borne in mind by those Labour leaders who are toying 
with the idea of Direct Action—without any present 
prospect of being able to use it effectively. Whilst 
they are experimenting with the untried possibilities 
of the new weapon the old one may be knocked out 
of their hands. 


FRENCH POLITICS 


HO will doubt of the splendid vision of the future ? ”’ 

said M. André Tardieu in a burst of rosy 

optimism in the Times the other day, “ not 
for France alone, but for the whole world—so long as the 
Three Great Nations stand together?” We have no desire 
to doubt it, though we think the vision would be still more 
splendid with the addition of several other nations to the 
Great Three. But we want the vision to materialise, and, 
before that can come to pass, it is only too obvious that 
each member of this battered trio has a good deal of pre- 
liminary work to do. How is France going to set about 
her task? M. Tardieu, atalented young man who has risen 
very high in a very short time, and who will one day be 
Prime Minister, might have given us some idea. But he 
has not. His whole article on the problems of France 
might, with a few trifling alterations, pass easily for one of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s perorations. We know all about the 
“imperishable soul of France,” just as we know about the 
mountains of Wales. And we believe in the soul of France— 
hot less, in our own British way, than does M. Tardieu 
himself. But, in common with many of M. Tardieu’s 
countrymen, we want to know more about her body, and 
what the political doctors propose to do with it. Let us 
state a few facts and fears. 


“ 


Before long France will be in the throes of a General 

Election. The election, indeed, is considerably overdue. 
The present Chamber is something of a Rump Parliament, 
The Deputies, who were elected in 1914, should have gone 
to the country in May of last year; but they prolonged 
their own lives—properly enough, no doubt, in the cireum- 
stances of the time. They cannot, however, continue this 
self-sacrificing role much longer; it is now only a question 
of the date. As to that, nothing is settled; but it is 
generally expected that the elections for the Chamber of 
Deputies will be in November, and those for the Senate in 
January. The new electoral law has restored the old 
scrutin de liste, which was displaced by the scrutin d’arrondisse- 
ment thirty years ago, together with a modicum of pro- 
portional representation. Instead, therefore, of the single 
member constituency, there will be Departmental lists or 
“ tickets.” This may result in many Departments in a low 
poll; where the parties are not well enough organised to 
present a good list there may be large abstentions. Women’s 
‘Suffrage, after being passed by the Chamber of Deputies, 
was rejected by the wisdom and patriotism of the Senate. 
On the whole, it seems probable that the parties of the 
Right will lose, while the Left, andespecially the Socialists, 
will gain. The temper of the urban workman, is, of course, 
not in doubt. For every mechanic or labourer who was 
really revolutionary five years ago there are half a dozen 
to-day. The lessons of the war, and, it must be added, 
the lessons ofthe Peace, have sunkdeep. And the compara- 
tive failure of the desultory attempts at “ direct action” 
during the last few months may help to bring a good many 
doubters to the poll on behalf of the Socialist candidates. 
But there are other parties to be taken into account. Paris 
is not France, any more than the Rue de la Paix and the 
Latin Quarter are Paris. It is not possible to understand 
French politics without understanding the importance of 
the provinces—and particularly of the peasants. These 
smallholders, independent, laborious and often enough miser- 
ably poor, have generally been the stronghold of Conservatism 
in France, whether that Conservatism expresses itself politically 
in the Royalist or the Radical party. But there are shrewd 
observers who think they see a change coming over the 
rural voters. It is the young men from the farms and the 
vineyards who have borne the main burden of the war. It 
is they who have seen the heaviest fighting and have suffered 
the heaviest casualties. And it is perhaps they who have 
learned the most from their contact with that strange world 
into which they were plunged. Anti-clericalism has cer- 
tainly grown stronger. The Church made strenuous efforts 
during the war to extend its sway; but the very violence 
of the propaganda carried on by the reactionaries—priests, 
hospital nurses, journalists and the rest—went far to sicken 
the “ poilus” at whom it was directed. However, anti- 
clericalism, though it may lose seats for the Right, will 
not necessarily benefit the extreme Left, for the various 
Radical parties are as firm on that point as are the Socialists. 
It is rather the positive ideas of revolution or reform, born 
of yesterday’s association with other men, and fed by the 
economic discontents of to-day, that must tell sooner or 
later. 

The Socialist Party, of course, has its weaknesses. It 
has always suffered from the indifference or antipathy of 
the ‘“‘ revolutionist ” wing of the Trade Union movement. 
And the war has brought an internal discord which is bound 
to impair in some degree the strength of its appeal to the 
electors. We believe that the petite bourgeoisie is attempting 
to organise itself against the working-class in gener! and 
the Socialists in particular, but we are inclined to think 
that that will help, rather than hurt, their prospects. 

But what sort of a Government is France going to have ? 
Who is to be the next Prime Minister ? The answer to the 
first question generally made by the democratic prophets 
is: ‘*the old gang reshuffled.” And the answer to the 
second is—M. Briand. Of course, M. Clemenceau has not 
gone yet, but it is expected that he soon will. Some even 
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predict for him the Presidency of the Republic, when M. 
Poincaré retires next February. In any case it is doubtful 
if ‘‘the Tiger” could stand much. longer against the 
gathering forces of his enemies. He is assailed from all 
sides. To the militarist reactionaries, this ‘‘man who 
won the war” has become the ‘‘ man who lost the peace.” 
To the clerical zealots he is still the atheistical enemy of 
the Church. To the Socialists he is the Chauvinist and 
Imperialist—not so clever an Imperialist, it is true, as 
Mr. Lloyd George, but all the more disastrous to France 
for that. And to the Trade Unionists he stands for repres- 
sion of the workers, for strike-breaking by the military, 
for organised police brutality. Economists criticise him 
for his complete absence of financial policy ; libertarians 
reproach him with the continuance of the censorship. 
His defenders, if he has any, are not vocal. Occasionally 
a solitary cheer is heard, as when the other day a corre- 
spondent wrote to say that in her village M. Clemenceau 
was spoken of as their ‘‘ Jeanne d’Arc—avec méme 
quelque chose de plus!” 

M. Briand is preparing quietly. Le Matin—which is 
behind him or behind which he is—supports his interest in 
a manner which needs no explanation to those familiar with 
the Northcliffe Press. His friends, political and otherwise, 
support his interests. If he has a policy it is not very 
clear what it is. A good many anxious demands are being 
made in France for enlightenment on the subject. He 
was, of course, a strong supporter of ‘‘ L’Union Sacrée,”’ 
the coalition of all parties during the war. But now 
** with universal suffrage,”’ he says, ‘‘ it becomes senseless, 
illusory and even dangerous”: each party should go 
independently to the electors with its own policy. This 
is satisfactory enough to the Socialists, who had already 
decided against any electoral alliances; but it appears to 
give displeasure to the Right, who, whether from innocence 
or from some ulterior motive, still clamour for the patience 
of all classes and all parties working hand in-hand to the 
glory of France. M. Briand has also said that he wants 
the new Chamber to have a well-defined programme, “‘ in 
order that the Republic may be able to continue to play 
its part in the world,” which sentiment seems to some 
of his critics excellent in tone but a little lacking in precision ! 

But the burning question for France is how the new 
Government, whatever it may be, is going to tackle the 
problem of putting the country on its feet again. The 
difficulties are appalling. A nation with a low birth-rate 
has lost a vast proportion of its man-power. It has lost, 
temporarily if not permanently, great material wealth in 
the shape of mines, factories and farms. It has lost many 
millions in foreign investments. It has huge war debts at 
home and abroad. It is buried under a mountain of paper- 
money. The franc is worth less than sevenpence. The 
cost of living is enormous, the profiteers are as voracious 
as sparrows, and as bold. The people are angry and 
rebellious—and their eyes are open. It is not for us to 
suggest a solution of this formidable set of problems. Nor 
do we propose to lecture the rulers of France. If we offer 
certain observations on two points of policy, we can plead 
that we are only voicing the views of the French democracy. 

In the first place it is clear that France will have to 
adopt a sounder financial policy than that with which M. 
Klotz and his friends are at present content. France has 
only raised by taxation about 12 per cent. of the cost of 
the war, as against 25 per cent. raised by this country 
and 50 per cent. by America. The expedient of short term 
loans and note issues cannot be indefinitely prolonged ; it 
is already proving disastrous, The Income Tax, which 
was introduced just before the war, stands now only at a 
maximum of about 2s, 6d. in the £, and half of it is never 
collected at all. The last Budget ought to have been, 
according to the best calculations, for something like 
twenty-two thousand millions of francs. There was actually 
voted only about half that amount. And as a specimen 
of incredible finance we need only refer to M. Klotz’s 


attempt to get a few millions by increasing the tobacco 
duty last May. The duty on French tobaccos was raised 
by 40 per cent., and that on imported tobaccos was doubled, 
In less than three weeks the tobacconists were knocking at 
the door of the Exchequer to say they were ruined ; _ their 
business had dropped by 90 per cent. But further criticism 
is surely needless, when we state that a few months ago 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain was being lauded in Paris as a 
hero of finance ! 

The second point to which we would make reference is 
the danger to France of a high Protectionist policy. Not 
long ago this policy was in great favour with the Govern- 
ment. Utopian schemes were put before the people for a 
happy life by taking in each other’s washing. Foreign 
imports were to be barred as far as possible: France was 
to re-build herself. The economists protested, the Trade 
Unionists pointed out that they could not work for lack 
of raw materials. The trader did not see why he should 
pay 8,000 francs. for a French motor-car when he couid 
buy a Ford for 5,000. The pressure was, in short, so great 
that some ‘‘ concessions’ were made, But France is still 
suffering from lack of raw materials and instruments of 
production. If she is to recover herself she must become 
a great exporting nation, and to do that she must have 
them in plenty and without delay. The blessed word 
** Produce ’’ is as freely used in France as it is here. The 
French workman, like the British, is willing to produce— 
under proper conditions and on proper terms, But he 
asks very pertinently and very insistently what and who 
is preventing him. 


THE IRISH POLICE 


HE Irish police arouse at the present time a 

good deal of not unnatural sympathy. Men 
have lost their lives through violence ; barracks 
in isolated districts have been closed for fear 
of attack; and the organisation which calls itself 
the authentic voice of Ireland has denounced enlistment 
in the Royal Irish Constabulary or Dublin Metropolitan 
Police Force as an act against the nation. Some of 
the police casualties have, it is true, taken place in 
what Sinn Fein describes as the “course of the British 
offensive in Ireland”; that is to say, during riots, 
or while the police were engaged in carrying off Sinn 
Fein prisoners; but in several instances constables 
and detectives have been shot at from behind cover, 
and so done to death in cold blood. It is most 
significant that in no instance as yet have the authorities 
produced evidence leading to the arrest of the assailants, 
a fact which gives colour to the charge that the killing 
of policemen is connived at by the population in certain 
parts of the country (Clare and Tipperary are the 
“hottest” spots). Whether the Force itself feels 
any self-pity is not clear. It certainly has shown no 
sign of disintegration or of failing loyalty. There is 
no question—hardly could there be !—of Sinn Fein 
making a conquest in this quarter. On the other 
hand, it is scarcely possible that the rank and file of 
Irish policemen—natives, all of them, enjoy the present 
situation, or that the recruitment to the Force has been 
encouraged by recent events. The object of the Sinn 
Fein leaders’ policy of a boycott must have been 
particularly intended for the “ discouragement of the 
others”; the greatest pride, perhaps the greatest 
success, of the British Government in Ireland has 
been its security in the loyalty of an armed body of 
native Irish, stationed in Ireland; and, conversely, 
the existence of such a body has been the greatest 
shame of the out-and-out Separatist. The rise to power 
of a party of no compromise like Sinn Fein was bound 
to be followed by a desperate attack on the morale 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary, even though the 
responsible leaders might neither approve nor recom- 
mend the method of assassination. 
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In former times, the Irish police—and particularly 
the country constabulary—treceived plenty of criticism 
at the hands of Nationalist Irishmen. Recruits recog- 
nised that a certain, amount of unpleasantness, a 
certain amount of risk, would attach inevitably to 
their day’s work. The ideal of the authorities them- 
selves has been that the Royal Irish Constabulary— 
the only police force in the United Kingdom which 
is organised on a military basis—should have something 
of the character of an army of occupation. Withal, 
Irish representatives in Parliament, while they were 
always sure to denounce the actions of the police in 
times of disturbance, supported its claims for better 
pay and higher pensions, and liked to hear old Tories 
exclaim: “ The finest body of men in the world, sir!” 
The opinion of English Chief Secretaries has been 
uniformly favourable, and even Lord Morley, whose 
steadfastness in Home Rule principle did not connote 
enthusiasm for things Irish, allowed himself to be 
greatly “impressed”’ by the Irish Constabularyman. 
Everything about him was “admirable.” He tells 
in his Recollections of a visit paid to a cadet school 
in Ireland and of a lecture there—delivered by a Head 
Constable, a Kerry man, who combined the shrewdest 

ractical sense with the highest ideals of military 

onour. And, in fact, in their attitude towards 
“ordinary crime”’ the Royal Irish Constabulary have 
shown, and still show, much decency and courtesy. 
Their voice in civil cases is usually raised on the side 
of leniency; ,this one would expect from Irish 
Catholics, a people who have always been inclined to 
excuse the failings of their neighbours. Irishmen, 
in the heat of battle, can commit atrocities with any 
other race; but their history has not favoured the 
cultivation of the hard judicial temper, so valued 
by Imperial peoples, and they have no sense of self- 
righteous pleasure in the infliction of punishment 
upon others. We may assume that the virtues and 
faults of the Irish people are not unlike the virtues 
and faults of the police, who are drawn from all parts 
of the country and from the same classes which produce 
the patriot, the priest, and the politician. In intelligence, 
however, the Irish policeman seems to be rather below 
the Irish average; used it not to be said of the Irish 
farmer that, in considering careers for his younger 
sons, he dreamt always of the Church for the brighter 
lads, the Force for the duller? The handsomest faces 
in peasant Ireland are found in the police barracks ; 
but it is a vegetable beauty, which seldom suggests 
an active play of the mind—the characteristic face 
of the Irish policeman is singularly different from 
the now recognisable “Sinn Fein face,” which, if 
not beautiful, is keen, alive, and eager. Results point 
to a like conclusion; so far as the present conflict 
between Sinn Fein and the police is one of wits, Sinn 
Fein scores ; we hear from the English newspaper corre- 
spondents how much superior is the “ intelligence 
department” of Sinn Fein to that of the authorities. 
Yet the Royal Irish Constabulary is supposed to be 
trained in thought reading—constables in court have 
prided themselves on their knowledge on the exact 
amount of disloyalty connoted by a certain sort of 
smile—in the nice estimation and accurate reporting 
of individual opinions and attitudes, in the inter- 
pretation of the moods of a countryside; and it is, 
of course, just this activity of the policeman which 
accounts for his unpopularity. His occasional rough- 
ness during disturbances can easily be forgiven, just 
as the occasional roughness of the soldier, who has 
kept a much better name among the people, may be 
forgiven. 

We may assume that a “settlement of the Irish 
question ’ would be as agreeable to the police as to 
any other section of the Irish population. A few 
officers with Orange traditions and militarist instincts 
may enjoy the sensation of ruling people against their 


will ; but the rank and file of the police cannot desire a 
continuance of present conditions. That, an Irish con- 
temporary recently reported the saying of a young 
Constabularyman in the West of Ireland, a native 
speaker, interested in the old Gaelic poets: ‘ The 
proper way to run this country would be to put in 
foreigners to do this job; the Ghurkas or Chinese 
would do it better than an Irishman who had got 
Mass that morning.” But a settlement that would 
leave Sinn Fein still aggressive and discontented would 
not relieve the lot of the police; under a scheme of 
gas-and-water, or Federal, Home Rule they would still 
remain an Imperial service and be an object of 
persecution—the Act of 1914 itself reserved the 
Constabulary under British control. The proposal 
made in some English quarters—and it has much to 
recommend it—of the passage of a Colonial Home 
Rule Act, followed by the immediate withdrawal 
of British troops from Ireland, would also tell rather 
hardly upon the police—unless they were included 
among the British Forces! But is there any reason 
why the whole system of police in Ireland should not 
become the subject of legislation here and now? When 
the land question was acute many statesmen, including 
Parnell, desired that its settlement should precede 
the opening of an Irish Parliament. Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. Wyndham, and other Conservative statesmen 
proceeded with measures of reform, putting up with 
the taunt that their action seemed like a surrender 
to the secret societies which furnished the assassins 
of landlords and land agents. The Irish police system, 
like the land system, is a legitimate national grievance, 
with its immense cost (all expenses are debited to 
Ireland in the Exchequer returns), its military and 
un-national traditions, its divorce from those useful 
everyday functions which the English police as a 
matter of course perform. It was recently announced 
that the Royal Trish Constabulary this year, owing 
to pressure of other duties, would be unable to collect 
the statistics of the harvest! Was this a piece of 
propaganda designed to represent the country as 
seething in crime? In point of fact, Ireland is almost 
crimeless, except politically ; and even political crime 
is confined to certain areas. But, of course, Sinn 
Fein is everywhere, and Sinn Fein may be plotting 
another rebellion. There are, however, 60,000 regular 
soldiers in Ireland, and they are there for the purpose 
of watching Sinn Fein. So that the moment seems 
suitable for that reform of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
which is sooner or later inevitable—the withdrawal 
of the Force from political business, and its reorganisa- 
tion on a non-military basis. 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 
§ by: is, we do not doubt, a quite considerable 


portion of the community for whom the most 
interesting event of the week is the retirement of 

Mr. A. G. Gardiner from the editorship of the Daily News. 
It may be divided into two classes. The first is made up 
of a comparatively small number of politicians and pro- 
fessional folk who are able, in some degree, to estimate 
a change of direction in an important journal. To the 
second class belong the mass of newspaper readers, who, 
more or less consciously, have grown into some sort of rela- 
tionship with the mind controlling the paper of their daily 
perusal. To both these classes, and in a special sense, the 
change in Mr. Gardiner’s position is of some moment. The 
few realise that editorial responsibility and freedom are a 
symbol of freedom in the commonwealth. The others, 
in this case a multitude, will think they miss the daily 
familiar voice, and wonder why the loss should be necessary. 
An editorship lasting eighteen years is unusual. An 
editorship whose character is known to a wide public is a 
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remarkable phenomenon. Mr. Gardiner, more particularly 
during the second half of his term, has been a distinctive 
force in the shaping of progressive opinion. He has attained 
this influence by virtue of a piece of direct initiative. The 
deliberate adoption of the personal note by the editor of a 
daily paper was, until the regular appearance of the initials 
A. G. G., practically unknown in London journalism. The 
old system of anonymity, it is true, had broken down; 
but the rule of impersonal direction was almost unbroken. 
The Northcliffe Press, for example, is, from this point of 
view, inhumanly impersonal. All English journalists past 
middle life recall one amazing daily editorship which stands 
out as militantly original—that of W. T. Stead. But 
Stead at the Pall Mall Gazette was an anonymous editor. 
Certainly he became known to the public, and as an indi- 
vidual without a parallel; but only in consequence of the 
legal disaster which followed his most audacious editorial 
exploit—the exposure of the traffic in young girls. 
Several editors of dailies since have shown an unmistakable 
hand. But they themselves have remained hidden. 
Mr. Gardiner, on the contrary, has come out and 
addressed his readers, though not every day, in his 
proper person. In the editorial columns, of course, the 
day-to-day direction was his, though his might, or might not, 
be the pen that wrote the leading article. But as to 
the pronouncement of Saturday morning there could 
be no question whatever. His initials headed the two 
punctual columns—of argument, exposition, or assault. 
Roughly speaking, the Saturday article was used to sum 
up and drive home the editorial utterances of the week ; 
and it was accepted by its constituency as a periodical 
manifesto of independent Liberalism. A. G. G. is a singu- 
larly expert expositor and fighter, while in the popular 
character-study he has an adroitness possessed by no rival 
in the contemporary Press. At its best his Saturday 
article attains a union of lucidity, vivacity, and rational 
idealism which makes it a valuable influence for the popular 
education on great issues. It is satisfactory to know that the 
Daily News will not, in losing its editor, lose the weekly 
exposition of his political philosophy by which he is most 
widely and attractively known. 

So much for the side of this interesting affair which affects 
Mr. Gardiner’s personal standing with his readers. There 
are other aspects, however, linking it to matters of high 
public moment. Ever since the newspaper reached its 
modern predominance, the question of the relation between 
Editor and Proprietor has been growing in complexity and 
importance. And perhaps it would not be altogether 
untrue to say that the instances of the perfect kind of 
relationship in the case of leading political journals could 
be counted almost on the fingers of one hand. 

During the past twenty years, in London and all the large 
cities, we have seen an extraordinary succession of changes 
in the Press. They are connected chiefly with mechanical 
developments, the expansion of the news services, elaborate 
methods of distribution, and the rapid growth of large 
newspaper trusts. As the individual proprietor, with a 
personal or family interest in the paper, has tended to 
disappear, so, inevitably, has the editor whose authority 
covered all departments of his office and press. The single 
omnipotent editor has barely survived. He was always a 
much rarer being than people have imagined. Where, 
indeed, should one look for the publicist combining literary 
gifts with the political sense, a nose for news with the 
administrative faculty? Surely it should be obvious that 
in asking for him we are demanding more than human 
nature can supply. Some would say that the one who 
most nearly fills the bill is Mr. Garvin; but Mr. Garvin 
has the good fortune of being a Sunday editor. 

There is, moreover, a particular point in this connection 
to be taken into account. Proprietors, as a rule, do not 
want a superman in the chair. They prefer to limit the 
editor’s power of control. Consider a few examples close 
at hand. So long as Sir John Robinson was manager of 





the Daily News—that is, for thirty years or so—the editor 
could not, in the language of Benjamin Jowett and Lord 
Fisher, say to any man on the staff, “‘ You be damned,” 
knowing he would be. If the Morning Post affords an 
example nearer to the popular notion (and that is doubtful), 
the direction of the Daily Telegraph, with its active pro- 
prietor and old safe managing-editor, has long been a curiosity 
in Fleet Street. In the Northcliffe Press the theory and 
practice of control unite in a negation of personal responsi- 
bility in the editor so-called. Mr. Perris of the Daily 
Chronicle is a news editor. On the Westminster Gazette, 
no doubt, Mr. J. A. Spender might, had he chosen, have 
been director-general. He has preferred, as every journalist 
recognises, to leave the news pages to his staff, and to 
build up his reputation on a record in leader-writing which 
is the most accomplished and consistent product of its kind 
in cur time. But there are other types. Mr. R. D. Blumen- 
feld, of the Daily Express, is one of them. His tenure 
covers very nearly the entire lifetime of his paper. Changes 
of control, one surmises, have no terrors for him. He 
seems equally comfortable under all proprietors: for he is, 
apparently, happy in the possession of a single faculty. 
He knows what he means by news and its display. To 
him, the headline is the whole of journalism. Contrast 
with this wholly modern, and very clever, species of news 
purveyor, an example at the further end of the scale. Mr. 
Wickham Steed, made editor of the Times last year, is not 
more unlike Mr. Garvin than he is unlike his renowned 
predecessor Delane. He went to his great office with the 
experience of a special correspondent and an expert in 
the affairs of Central Europe. Few people can tell Mr. 
Wickham Steed anything about the Hapsburgs or Jugo- 
Slavia. The youngest voter of Widnesor Pontefract, may- 
be, could tell him more than he will ever know about soldiers’ 
pensions and Robert Smillie and the Sankey Report. And, 
after all, the Times is published in London, not in Vienna. 

We come, it would seem, to this. Since the dominant 
tendency of the Press in our epoch is towards trust-owner- 
ship, the greater number of the prize editorial posts are 
being held by men who are executive officers rather than 
publicists. They are compelled by circumstances to regard 
the post as a professional job and are apt to regard their 
leader-writers as a team of advocates. No power on earth, we 
may all agree, can secure the continuous services of a 
thoughtful and independent editor to a newspaper which is 
the organ of a purely financial or party syndicate. 

But that, of course, is not the only position that is left 
open to the editor of to-day. He may, and frequently does, 
hold his position under a single proprietor or group asso- 
ciated directly with certain views or objects. In such 
cases, unless the editor is in the felicitous, and increasingly 
rare, position of being a man of great powers backed by a 
disinterested proprietor, his course is beset with difficulty. 
It may be that the political and social policy he wishes to 
pursue comes at times into conflict with the particular 
interests—financial, social or philanthropic—to which the 
newspaper-owner is wedded. It may be that, with the 
passage Of years, the owners have moved away from the 
general policy upon the basis of which the editor was en- 
gaged. There are a thousand possibilities. In all such 
cases, of course, compatibility of temper is no less essential 
than unity of aim. For any editor of character, the relation 
is happy only so long as mutual confidence is preserved. 
All too easily can it become intolerable. And, when all 
is said, it remains true that for the journalist who takes his 
ealling seriously, almost the only satisfactory form of 
control is that of the proprietor-editor. Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey and the Spectator furnish the capital instance in 
the weekly Press. And it eannot be an accident that in 
England to-day there is only one powerful, complete and 
consistent Liberal daily paper. That, of course, is the 
Manchester Guardian, which through a period covering 
more than forty-five years has borne the stamp of its editor- 
proprietor, Mr. C. P. Scott. 
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THE ART OF WANGLING 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


OME day we may see a Blue Book issued dealing 
S with the work done by the Labour Corps in France 
during the Great War. It will doubtless contain 
elaborate charts showing the average number of hours 
worked and the average number of tons moved per man 
at different periods with numerous curves plotted for 
comparison with other facts or fancies; future historians 
may draw conclusions from it as to the relative efficiency 
of various classes of labour: British, German, Egyptian, 
Indian, Chinese, ete. To these a word of warning: their 
conclusions will be worthless. 

The Labour Corps’ statistics were elaborately conceived. 
Every officer in charge of a working party had to render 
an A.F. W 3428 to his Commanding Officer, showing daily 
the work done by his party. These Army Forms were the 
basis of the A.F. W 3429 rendered daily by the C.O. of each 
company to the higher Labour offices. They tended to 
be more complex the further one was removed from the 
battle areas, and in some ports it was a work of hours for 
the orderly room clerk to compile—in quadruplicate— 
the 3429 called for. They also tended to be more and 
more elaborate the longer the war lasted; and after the 
Armistice, when Labour was engaged chiefly on salvage 
work, extra returns were introduced for the purpose of 
estimating the value of the work done and the cost of 
doing it. If the learned statistician who devised all these 
schemes had only had a week’s practical experience of the 
actual working of a Labour platoon, much time and paper 
would have been saved. But the higher Labour authorities 
were like children with a new toy, and forms and returns 
multiplied accordingly: it was wonderful how they could 
thus keep their finger on the pulse of Labour ! 

The whole system was a farce: there was no attempt at a 
cross check : it was to everybody's interest to falsify returns ; 
and they did it. Let us give an example of how things 
worked. A Labour Company in the spring of 1918 had a 
platoon at work on a supply depot, loading and unloading 
goods. The officer in charge had to show the number of 
men employed, the number of hours worked, the number of 
hours during which the men were idle, the number of tons 
moved, etc. The aim of the A.S.C. authorities in charge of 
the depot was to have their trains cleared and loaded 
quickly and it was not their concern to economise labour ; on 
principle, they always asked for more men to be detailed 
than they actually needed, and it was to their interest that 
the Labour officer’s 3428 should show these men as fully 
employed and moving a maximum amount of goods. They 
furnished the Labour officer with daily estimates of various 
classes of tonnage moved by his men. We shall omit to 
diseuss whether their figures were always correct or not. 
Now the goods had to be moved varying distances by varying 
methods and were very,varied in their character. For this 
reason it would have been impossible by taking the net 
tonnage to compare the work at this depot with the work 
done at other depots. Accordingly the Labour officer was 
instructed to multiply the net tonnage so supplied to him 
by a factor that should correspond to the distance the goods 
were moved, the height they had to be stacked, etc., etc. ; 
and he showed only his tonnage thus manipulated in his 
returns. The factor by which he should multiply was left 
to his judgment. However honest he may have wished to 
be, it was very difficult for him to decide consistently what 
factor he should multiply by. In the particular depot I 
have in mind he never worried to look at the slips of tonnage 
figures supplied by the A.S.C. authorities. He merely bore 
in mind the chart on the wall of the higher Labour office to 
which his reports were eventually going. and arranged his 
figures so that the curve of work done per man per hour 
should rise steadily on that chart. He occasionally showed 
hours unemployed, when he had an excuse for blaming it 
on the railway authorities, or on anyone but his A.S.C. 


employers, with whom it was policy to be on good terms. 
He showed tonnage figures for the odd men whom the A.S.C. 
authorities borrowed—informally—to do odd jobs around 
their officers’ quarters or for those whom his C.O. had 
instructed him—informally—to leave behind in camp. He 
did not trouble to calculate the actual number of hours 
worked but showed either the maximum the men were 
supposed to work, or, if they were on task work, a high 
enough figure to satisfy his superiors. And he did all this 
in accordance with the instructions—informal—of his 
Company C.O. I do not say that he scamped his work ; in 
fact he was pretty conscientious and his men worked well ; 
but his returns were purely arbitrary. Occasionally a 
higher Labour officer came round and strafed; but one 
soon takes strafing as a matter of course in the Labour Corps 
and learns the proper Army method of dealing with it. The 
main thing is to answer confidently whether you have know- 
ledge or not, and to give explanations in the same spirit. 
One learns to forget that one’s returns are not a record of 
fact and to answer unblushingly that which is asked for 
without a wink. I have known one of these higher authori- 
ties to say to an officer in a confidential manner: ‘ You 
know, I think you might have made a little more out of the 
tonnage we saw your men moving yesterday.” The higher 
authority had a higher still above him whose business and 
pleasure in life it was to keep him properly strafed, and it 
was to his interest also that high percentages should be 
shown and that all should go smooth. The joke of it was 
that, while this supply depot kept the same number of men 
employed from month to month, and while the paper tonnage 
moved per man steadily increased, the number of trains was 
decreasing, and the supply depot came eventually to handle 
only half the number of rations. But it was nobody’s 
business to point out the anomaly of more work getting done 
in spite of there being less work to do. 

The same principle prevailed more or less all through the 
Labour Corps. It may be asked, ‘‘ Were not these Officers 
gentlemen and men of honour?”’ Ahem! “I wangle, thou 
wanglest, he wangles, we wangle, you wangle, they wangle.”’ 
That is the creed of the Army, and anyone who tries to get on 
without it only earns trouble for himself. The Labour 
Corps officers looked upon these returns as a fad of someone 
higher up who knew nothing of their working conditions, and 
they did not take them seriously. And so for Sir Douglas 
Haig’s reserve lines. An N.C.O. in charge of a party on the 
G.H.Q. line has told me that his men only worked two- 
thirds of the time they were shown as working, that he used 
always to add a few cubic yards to what his men had done, 
his platoon officer would add a few more, and the company 
orderly room would add on another little lot to make it look 
good, with the result that they often doubled—on paper—the 
distance actually excavated. 

Space prevents me from revealing the super-wangling 
indulged in on salvage work after the Armistice was signed. 
I shall merely make a few remarks about the work of the 
Chinese companies, who now supply the bulk of the labour. 
There was a general slackening of effort and a compensating 
rise in wangle values, accentuated sometimes by reminders 
from the higher authorities that officers would be judged 
according to the results shown on their 8428’s. It is true 
that some attempt at a cross control seems to have been 
made a month ago, for instructions have been issued in 
some afeas that the C.0.s of Labour Companies must show 
weekly the amounts of salved material brought to and on 
their company dumps and the amounts evacuated by train 
to main dumps ; but it is rather late for such measures, and 
in any case it is easy to get round these regulations, even 
supposing anyone intends ever to check the returns. For 
instance, a light railway truck is supposed to carry 9} tons ; 
its actual load of salved material is generally between 1} and 
8 tons; but the Labour Companies rarely show less than 
5 tons per truck as evacuated from their dumps. This is 
one way in which the paper stocks of material salved can 
be accounted for. Readers may therefore not be surprised 
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to hear of an instance where 150 coolies were kept in camp for 
a fortnight, levelling out ground for a tennis court, etc., 
while the official return showed them as salving sufficient 
material to earn a profit of nearly £100 daily ! 

The present officers of the Chinese Labour Corps may be 
divided into two classes; those who are fed up and angry 
because demobilisation is withheld from officers of the 
C.L.C., and those who want to hang on to their jobs as long 
as possible. Unfortunately there are a good number of 
these in command of companies, some of whom have now 
their wives living with them and have no wish to be shifted 
from the comfortable quarters they have acquired by being 
moved to fresh salvage areas. Accordingly the tendency is 
to drag out the work as much as possible and to let the 
coolies loaf; anything that might lead to trouble in a 
company is avoided and discipline is extremely slack. If a 
Company Commanding Officer desires to get a proper day’s 
work out of his men, he finds it difficult ; for the coolies 
know that neighbouring companies are working about four 
hours per day, and they go on strike. The higher Labour 
authorities are particular about returns and camp cleanli- 
ness, but they never seem to come round now to inspect 
the men at work. Indeed it is impossible to exert effectual 
control where the working parties are miles away in the midst 
of trenches and dug-outs. At most the higher authorities 
merely visit the C.O.s in their camps. If they find numbers 
of men in camp during working hours, it is easy to explain 
that they have come back early for a special bathing parade. 
Besides, it is not etiquette to visit a camp without first 
calling to see the C.O.; and if there is anyone who ignores 
this rule, his reputation is known, and warning is given as 
soon as he approaches. But it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that the higher Labour authorities, though they 
still keep up an irritating pretence of control and follow the 
traditional lines of strafe and distrust, turn a blind eye to the 
general slackness. I have no doubt that the authorities 
will be able to show a profit on these salvage operations, but 
they will do it by crediting the salvage companies with the 
collection of the huge dumps of material which the Armistice 
found still undisturbed. 

As to the question of sending the coolies home, they are 
under contract, and six months’ notice is due to them if the 
Government wishes to terminate their agreements. It is an 
open secret that the present Chinese Adviser has recom- 
mended the authorities to cut their losses and to repatriate 
the coolies forthwith ; but General Wace seems determined 
to keep them in France. The local French are very bitter 
against them and accuse them of all the crimes of violence 
that are so frequent in the devastated areas. This is 
probably an unjust accusation, the culprits being more 
often Algerians and native Frenchmen. There are also some 
40,000 Chinese recruited by the French themselves, and 
these are under much less strict control than the coolies of 
the C.L.C. The coolies themselves are anxious to return to 
their homes, having been cooped up in barbed wire camps 
with little facilities for making purchases, and not having 
seen their children and womenfolk for nearly two years. So 
far as working is concerned, it would be almost impossible 
now to get them to work as the good companies did 
when they were first brought over. Wangling has spoiled 
them. 


ON SAYING A THING THREE 
TIMES 


T is not only in the world of Lewis Carroll that, if 
say a thing three times, it becomes true. 
verything is a lie—at least, it might as well be 
one—till it has been said three times or con- 
siderably oftener. It was once true, so far as the human 
race knew, that the sun goes round the earth. It was 
a fantastic lie, so far as everybody knew, that the earth 
goes round the sun. This remained a lie for most 


people long after a few learned men knew it to be a 
fact. It was only by dint of constant repetition that 
it finally won a place among established truths. Simi- 
larly, the theory of the circulation of the blood, and the 
theory of evolution, only passed from the region of 
scandalous inventions into commonplace facts as a result 
of being repeated over and over again. It is easier to 
believe a lie that one has heard a thousand times than 
to believe a fact that one has never heard before. Nine- 
tenths of our beliefs are a consequence of mere reitera- 
tion. If truth ultimately prevails over error, it is 
because wise men armed with evidence repeat them- 
selves still more audaciously and unhesitatingly than 
foolish men armed with tradition. But, with the mass 
of the public, it is not the evidence but the repetition 
that counts. What does the average man know about 
the courses of the moon or about vaccination or about 
the Russian character? On these as on most subjects 
he believes simply what he has been told oftenest. In 
one generation he believes in ghosts ; in another gener- 
ation he believes that there are no ghosts. In each 
case his belief is a superstition into which he has been 
talked, not reasoned. Examine him as to the rational 
basis of his faith, and you will find that he knows very 
little about the matter. 

Aware of his own temperament, and of his submis- 
siveness to the repeated word, man early came 
to the conclusion that he could influence even the 
heavenly and infernal powers by saying the same thing 
over and over again. Both in spells and in prayers, 
much of the virtue of the argument is in the repetition. 
The Buddhist of Thibet has his little praying-wheel 
that circulates his monotonous appeal, “ The Jewel in 
the Lotus, Amen,” He feels that by the mechanical 
repetition of these words, even on a strip of paper, he is 
influencing Heaven. Similarly, the European magician, 
when he has drawn his circle with consecrated chalk, 
writes in it some repeated phrase, such as “ Tetra- 
grammaton, Tetragrammaton, Tetragrammaton,” or 
“Come, Surgat! Come, Surgat! Come, Surgat!” 
The suppliant at the holy well has usually to perform 
his round nine times widdershins. Heaven is not 
trusted to attend to an unrepeated argument. Even 
the Christian with his “‘ Lord, have mercy on us!” and 
his multitude of “ Hail, Marys,” seems to take it for 
granted that the best petition is repetition. The 
victory is to the importunate. Even the child, asking 
its mother to do something, cries, “Do! Do! Do!” 
And it is more difficult to refuse an iterated request of 
this sort than a simple appeal. It is as though repe- 
tition put a spell on us. The poets discovered this. 
Hence the chorus in songs and the burden in ballads. 
In the music-halls, it is the chorus that makes the song. 
In half the modern ballads, how many readers remember 
anything but the burden— 

O Troy’s down, 
Tall Troy’s on fire ; 


or the rather ridiculous— 
Two red roses across the moon! 


A thing that is said once seems but an accident. A 
thing that is repeated often enough slides into its place 
in the order of nature. What an encouragement for 
bores! Even the original man catches the public ear 
less by virtue of his originality than by virtue of repeat- 
ing himself. Matthew Arnold repeated himself deli- 
berately. “‘ Sweetness and light,” “ sweet reasonable- 
ness,” “ Philistine,” “ Barbarian,” “poetry a criti- 
cism of life”—he sowed his phrases, like seeds, not 
singly but broadcast. He could not trust an isolated 
phrase to take root in the public mind. He cunningly 
gave his best phrases a multitude of chances. In this 
he showed his knowledge of human nature. The great 
wits, we fancy, have usually been as careful to ensure 
the success of their witticisms. The man with a mot 
is not content to utter it once. He scatters it about as 
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an actress does her photographs. This is regarded by 
some people as a sign of poverty of invention, of rather 
despicable thrift. The wit, however, knows that he is 
much more likely to impress the world with one good 
epigram repeated twenty times than with twenty good 
epigrams uttered once and left to fend for themselves. 
Oscar Wilde’s reputation for brilliance was due in part 
to his businesslike economy of brilliance. If he thought 
of an epigram, he made use of it first at the dinner- 
table, then in an essay, and then in a play. As a 
consequence people got to know his epigrams, and, 
getting to know them, got to be impressed by them. 
In the advertising world the importance of repetition 
has long been recognised. Suppose the manufacturer of 
a certain famous pill had been content on one occasion 
and on one occasion only to drop the casual remark 
that his wares were “ worth a guinea a box.” What 
would the world have known about it? Who would 
have believed it to be true? He repeated that they 
were “ worth a guinea a box,” however, in every news- 
pos and on every hoarding in the kingdom until a 
undred thousand Englishmen know the phrase for one 
who could quote you an epigram of La Rochefoucauld. 
Another manufacturer made a soap world-famous by 
saying over and over again that it “* won’t wash clothes.”’ 
One would imagine that a soap might have more admir- 
able qualities. But the repetition impressed the public 
as no testimonial from an archbishop could have done. 
It decided that there was something in it. The news- 
papers themselves have begun to use the method of 
repetition in advertising. One’s eye is constantly met 
by the rhymes : 


The Daily Mail 
Million sale, 


and the rival Daily News advertisement : 


All classes and ages 
Read its bright pages. 


No doubt these will be followed in time with : 


The Morning Post 
Is the butler’s boast. 


Political journalists, too, have learned that the easiest 
way to cast a spell is to repeat it an infinite number of 
times. Mr. Asquith’s downfall was prepared for by 
the damnable iteration of the phrase, “* Wait and see.” 
It did not matter to his enemies that the phrase, as he 
used it, could bear no such construction as they put on 
it. The mass of readers forgot the occasion of its use. 
They were content to jeer “ Wait and see,” and, the 
oftener they said it, the more they got to like it and to 
believe that it expressed the whole truth about Mr. 
Asquith’s statesmanship. Similarly, Lord Haldane’s 
unpopularity only became popular after a number of 
unscrupulous journalists had “ talked ‘ spiritual home’ ”’ 
till their pens ached. One sometimes wonders what 
proportion of the phrases that help to bring statesmen 
and parties down have any relation to fact. It seems 
at times as if one side had all the arguments and the 
other side had all the phrases, and the phrases ulti- 
mately won. Most people remember how, some years 
ago, the Progressives were driven out of power in 
London by a hideous poster in which a monster with 
outstretched finger ingeminated, “It’s your money 
we want” from every hoarding. London has never 
recovered from the spell of that haunting face and 
ors The other side, it may be, got its revenge 
ater in national politics with the sentence, “‘ Your food 
will cost you more.” Yes, the phrase is omnipotent 
on both sides. Happy is the side that has the greediest 
Lar ened mm that can repeat them the greatest number 
® es 


_ Just at present a large section of the Press is engaged 
i a campaign against nationalisation ; and it is fighting 
it for the most part not by the method of argument 


but by the method of repeated assertion. Day after 
day, in newspaper after newspaper, we find it asserted 
that the war knocked the bottom out of nationalisation. 
“After our experience of nationalisation during the 
war,” the leader-writers say, “the public is not likely 
to be enamoured of it.” Frequently, they stop there. 
They know that, if they drop this suggestion into a 
sufficient number of ears a sufficient number of times, 
thousands of people will begin to believe it. Even 
though it is contrary to fact, it will become for a large 
part of the stupid race of man true. The journalist is 
in a measure a hypnotist: he works largely by sug- 
gestion. The hypnotist in The Lost Leader murmurs 
“Sleep! Sleep! Sleep!” till his patient’s head falls 
on the table. The journalist wins his victories by 
similar means. He repeats to the reader “* You know 
such-and-such a thing,” till the unfortunate reader 
does know it—or thinks he does. If reason, and not 
repetition, played the chief part in forming public 
opinion, few men would by now remain unconverted 
to the principle of nationalisation. For one thing, it 
was with a nationalised Army and a nationalised Navy 
that England helped to win the war. We have not yet 
met any journalist bold enough to protest against the 
nationalisation of the submarine, or to urge that fighting 
in the air should be left to private enterprise. There 
was until fairly recently still some scope for private 
enterprise in war by sea. Privateers, with letters of 
marque, remained a feature of sea-warfare until they 
were abolished in 1856 by the Declaration of Paris. 
Similarly, private enterprise has held an important 
place in land warfare in various ages. The condottieri 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries raised troops 
in the same business spirit in which a theatrical manager 
now raises a touring company. So rapacious and in- 
competent were these “ private enterprise” soldiers 
that in the end States found it cheaper and more efficient 
to nationalise their armies. And in the recent war—or 
should one say the present war ?—it was found necessary 
to extend the principle of nationalisation in still other 
directions. Private enterprise in the matter of the 
supply of munitions and the supply of food threatened 
the country with disaster, and had statesmen not intro- 
duced to some extent—to too small an extent—the 
principle of nationalisation and national control, the 
end of the war would still be in the future even if some 
of the Allies had not actually had to throw down 
their arms. We have yet to discover any instance of 
State ownership, State interference, or State control 
during the war, which we should like on public grounds 
to have seen exchanged for private enterprise. If there 
has been muddle and mismanagement, this is in many 
cases due to the fact that statesmen did not act in the 
spirit of nationalisation, but were compromising with 
private interests at every turn. Nationalisation can 
be a success only if the men who manage the nation’s 
affairs believe in nationalisation. Apart from this, no 
sane man believes that nationalisation will suddenly 
put an end to the inefficiency of human beings. If we 
defend it, it is not because it will give perfect results, 
but because it will give better results than private 
enterprise. Governments will err like private indi- 
viduals, but in a democratic State they are more likely 
to be amenable to public considerations than are private 
individuals. One thing was proved conclusively during 
the war. Private enterprise unchecked and uncon- 
trolled was so free from anything like a sense of public 
duty that men of all parties had to unite in setting bounds 
to it. Now that the compulsion of war has been re- 
moved, however, the private interests are raising their 
heads again, and are anxious to persuade the public 
that what they call “ nationalisation ’’ worked badly. 


The least that can be said of it is that it worked 
infinitely better than private enterprise. It is necessary 
to point this out three times—it may be seventy times 
seven times, till the public sees that it is true. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


N the controversy over the Russian expeditions every 
point of view but one seems to have found its exponents 
and apologists. We hear much, and will doubtless 
hear more, of the inconsistencies between Mr. Churchill’s 

sions and protestations and the actual movements 
of the British troops. We know, too, why the troops were 
sent in the first instance and how the accepted reason for 
their presence came to an end with the Armistice, and we 
are further aware that while Ministers at home have never 
ceased to assert that their policy was one of evacuation the 
men on the have somehow got into their heads the 
fixed idea that they are still to be used for aggressive pur- 
poses. Among all who have a right to complain of the 
prevailing ambiguities I am not surethat pre-eminence should 
not be given to the last class, especially that section of it 
which was led to believe that it was fighting in a just and 
well-considered cause. At all events its spokesmen do 
complain, and the gist of their complaint is that owing to 
the backbonelessness of the Government they now find 
themselves plaeed in a false position with public opinion, 
alike as soldiers and citizens. 

* * * 


Personally I doubt whether any amount of courage and 
plain speaking on the part of the Government in justification 
of a policy of conquest in Russia would have had any other 
than a suicidal result. Some of Mr. Churchill’s earlier feelers 
in that direction brought. out danger-signals all over the 
eountry. None the less is it worth noting that those who 
might have been the willing instruments of a forward policy 
are now as irate with its repentant originators as its strongest 

nents have ever been, and bitterly disillusioned into 
the bargain. I may add that in his dealings with the War 
Cabinet, whatever interpretation he may afterwards have 
chosen to put on their decisions, Mr. Churchill has throughout 
enjoyed the advantage of being present at all discussions on 
this subject, and doubtless of making an occasional contri- 
bution to the talk. On neither side, therefore, should there 
have been any room for misunderstanding. 


ca * * 


From the cloud of words in which Lord Fisher is now daily 
to be diseerned mingling an almost Cromwellian religiosity 
and a more than Nelsonian impetuosity with the literary 
mannerisms of Marryat’s Mr. Chucks, one phrase emerges 
which may well be the death-knell of the Coalition. As 
with most successful catchwords, the explosive ‘‘ Sack the 
lot” merely gives expression to a pre-existent movement 
of feeling which (as shown by the by-elections) was in no 
pressing need of a spur to quicken its pace. Yet with the 
word to fit the mood now on everybody’s lips acceleration 
may be expected to follow. An unforeseen effect of the 
slogan has been to give pause to some of those who at one 
time seemed to be fairly in the van of the attack. What, 
one wonders, could those faint-hearts have imagined them- 
selves to be working for? If to bring about a change of 
Government then, in the blunt Fisherian phrase, they were 
seeking to “sack the lot.” Brutal as it sounds, the thing 
has often been done, and is not, or need not be, a deed of 
piracy. 

cy * * 

Perhaps there is some danger of another kind in the 
prospect now daily drawing nearer of a sacking so thorough- 
going—so ruthless, relentless, and remorseless in the classic 
phrase—that the country may again forget that an Oppo- 
sition has its uses. Imagine a General Election inthe existing 
state of public feeling! At the end of it what Opposition 
would there be left on the Coalition benches ?—apart, to be 
sure, from such Liberals as might shrink from supporting 
a Labour Government or from such Labour men as might 
refuse to work with a Liberal Government. I should be 
sorry to have to prophesy concerning the complexion of the 
next Government, and I do not think that at this moment 
people generally are much troubling themselves with specu- 
lations of that kind; their instincts and energies appear 
rather to be directed to the sole end of relieving the country 
from its present rulers. Doubtless it is a question with the 
Coalition managers in these perplexing times whether it 
would be better from their point of view to face the next 


election under the present electoral system, with its poe 
chances of unearned increment from three-cornered fights, 
or to make assurance doubly sure by first passing into law 
some slightly more certain method of minority represen- 


tation. 
Ok a a 


A sign of the times in respect of these matters is the brisk 
competition that has lately set in among the constituencies 
for the services of candidates rejected at the General Election. 
It is a typical fact that though there have been a consider- 
able number of by-elections since last January, it was not 
till the other week that any ex-member had ventured to 
come forward for a second trial of his luck, a circumstance 
denoting either an extreme shyness on the part of the 
Liberal and Labour organisations to associate themselves 
with their fallen champions, or, more probably, an unrestored 
self-confidence among the champions themselves. To Mr. 
Henderson belongs the credit of being the first to break this 
protracted spell, and now, close on Mr. Henderson’s heels, 
eomes that other notable figure of the late Parliament, Mr. 
Pringle. How the Rusholme contest may develop is still 
obscure, save as to one point—the certainty of an enormous 
relative shrinkage in the Coalition strength. If the Govern- 
ment candidate should retain the seat (and even that is 
believed to be doubtful despite the probability of a split 
Progressive vote) it will assuredly not be by the Himalayan 
majority of the last election. 

~ * * 


Is it necessary, in order to do justice to the late Lord 
Beresford’s qualities, to represent him as a sort of modern 
blend of Sir Richard Grenville and Lord Burleigh ? Among 
our political admirals—surely as unfraternal a band of 
brothers as ever took their pleasure in shivering one another's 
timbers—he was easily first; first, that is to say, in the 
doubtful art of bringing into public life a nautical convention 
which, though it must originally have come from the sea, 
always seemed to have travelled round by way of the foot- 
lights. What distinguished Beresford from his fellow sea- 
dogs was not so much the superior pungency of his famous 
salt-water style as the dexterity with which it was handled, 
revealing a shrewd sense on the part of its meg not 
only of its dramatic but yet more of its utilitarian value. 
Other admirals not so accomplished as he called the trick 
eyewash, and tried hard to copy the receipt, perhaps with 
more success as a means of getting into Parliament than of 
taking Parliament in—a triumph happily reserved to the 
last for the patentee. 

* * * 


With reference to my explanation last week of the Board 
of Education’s delay in enforcing the abolition of the half- 
time system a correspondent reminds me that in most 
parts of the country half-time has already been stopped by 
the local authorities under the optional powers leng ago 
entrusted to them, and adds that there is nothing to prevent 
all local authorities from doing likewise whenever they 
choose. Quite true, but the reason for making the abolition 
a compulsory enactment under last year’s Act was that 
certain local authorities (for reasons doubtless intelligible 
to every local candidate) preferred to leave the responsibility 
to the State. 

JADE. 


Correspondence 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 


To the Editor of Taz New StaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—I do not know whether in English there is an equivalent 
for the Dutch proverb, ‘‘ No cow is called piebald which has not 
a little spot somewhere.” It is a worldly-wise saying, but it can 
be put to very unfair use. 

I think your argument that there must be something in these 
Belgian complaints against Holland, or why should they make such 
a fuss about it, is unfair to Holland. We may claim to be judged 
(as in Paris undoubtedly we shall be) on the merits of the case, 
not on the one-sided presentment of it by our accusers. tt 
may be surprising that we have the hardihood to maintain, 
in the face of an organised rumour to the contrary, that 
we are innocent of any dealings with Belgium about the waterways 
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regime which constitute breaches of international morality, 
but we do. 

The curious thing about it is that five years ago the Belgians 
themselves seemed to agree with us. The report of the Antwerp 
Chamber of Commerce for 1911, for instance, mentions several 
difficulties which were threatening Belgian trade. Of the 
iniquitous regime on the Dutch Scheldt, however, there is not 
aword. ‘“ La Hollande,” the report says, ‘‘ eontinue ses relations 
cordiales et mutuellement favorables avec nous.”” Why is the 
Antwerp Chamber of Commerce saying such very different things 
now ? 

Holland, at any rate, has not changed. She desires to continue 
these cordial and mutually favourable relations. On the question 
of the canals she has, at Paris, offered concessions which she 
would have been prepared to make before, had Belgium 
approached her, even though unassisted by powerful friends. 
As for the Scheldt, she has offered a further contractual safeguard 
for Belgian interests with all the more readiness, as even without 
it she already used to act according to its spirit.— Yours, ete., 

BATAVUS. 


RAILWAY SERVANTS AND 
NATIONALISATION 


To the Editor eof Tue New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—In the article on the Plumb Plan in Toe NEw STATESMAN 
for September 6th, the writer, in advocating a propaganda 
campaign for the nationalisation of certain industries, states : 

‘As for the railwaymen, they have behaved through the 

recent negotiations, and throughout the shufflings and under- 

hand dealings which have accompanied the passage of the 

Ways and Communications Bill, almost as if they did not want 

the railways nationalised. That they do want this and a real 

share in control their many past resolutions testify ; but there 
has not been a solitary sign of propagandist aetivity on their 
part, while the future of the railways has been the subject 
of bargainings between the big business interests and the 

Government.” 

So far as the Railway Clerks’ Association is concerned, this 
is far from a fair statement of the position. During the last 
twelve months the Association has been fighting for its existence 
as a trade union competent to negotiate for all sections of its 
members, clerical, technical and administrative. During the 
course of that fight, extraordinary efforts were made to enlist 
the sympathy of the public, and a special publicity campaign 
was organised which, coupled with the threat of a strike, resulted 
eventually in the defeat of the railway authorities and the Govern- 
ment, and the establishment of a new principle in trade unionism 
—namely, the inclusion in the one union of the supervisor and 
supervised ; all sections effectively catered for by the Association, 
all taking part in Association activities and functioning as live 
trade unionists. 

During this crisis, time was made to embody the views of the 
union on the nationalisation of the transport services in a draft 
Bill which is still the most detailed published, a copy of which 
was sent to every trade union of standing in the country, to the 
Civil Service Associations, to the Parliamentary members and 
the Executive Committee of the Labour Party, and the Trades 
Union Congress Parliamentay Committee, to leading members 
of the Socialist Societies, and to all the leading newspapers 
and reviews of the United Kingdom. (By the way, the Times 
gave three-quarters of a column to a review of the provisions 
of the Bill, but I never saw a line in Tae NEw STATESMAN !) 

In addition, along with the other railway trade unions, the 
R.C.A. has devoted both time and money to assist the Railway 
Nationalisation Society to organise trade union and public 
meetings, and its officials and leading members have rendered 
such platform assistance as has been possible. But all this, 
I suppose, constitutes “not a solitary sign of propagandist 
activity !”’ 

I do not know on what grounds the assertion is made that 
“the railwaymen have behaved through the recent negotiations 
. ... almost as if they did not want nationalisation’; but why 
should they have complicated their programmes for improved 
service conditions with such a demand at this juncture, seeing 
that the achievement of the said improvements did not depend 
on nationalisation? The miners were in a totally different 
position in this respect. 

Instead of vainly trying to get the Ways and Communications 
Bill turned into a nationalisation Bill (as would seem to be 
suggested by your article) the opportunity was seized by the 
Railway Clerks’ Association, acting through the Labour Party 


and assisted by the Local Government Officers’ Association, 
to safeguard the position of the staff (the compensation clauses 
in the event of dismissal through less of office, consequent on 
the reorganisation of the railways, are undoubtedly the finest 
ever included in an Act of Parliament), and the way is now clear 
for the pressing forward of the claim for a share in the management 
of the railways, coupled with public ownership. I do not think 
anyone having experience of the desires and demands of the 
average trade unionist would have advised any other course. 
After all, the time and energy of trade union executives and 
officials (and I may add the financial resources of the unions) 
are not unlimited ; and I make bold to claim that one railway 
trade union, at any rate, has contributed a full share to what 
should be an organised campaign on the part of the whole 
Labour Movement.—Yours, etc., 
J. W. Datiey 
Asst.-Secretary, Railway Clerks’ Association. 


THE INCOME TAX 


To the Editor of Tut New Sta TesMan. 

Sirn,—In the previous correspondence on the subject of 
Income Tax, two views have been put forward. The first is 
that the income of the wife should be taxed separately from 
that of the husband, because it is not just that whereas in the 
case of brother and sister forming a joint household the incomes 
are taxed separately, in the case of husband and wife the tax is 
levied on the combined income. The second is that this would 
not result in justice, because then the household in which the 
total income is provided by one member would be taxed mere 
heavily than one in which that income comes from two sources. 
It appears that injustice occurs whichever plan is adopted. 
Now it is a well-known fact that ne system of taxation has yet 
been devised which is universally equitable. That is, however, 
no reason against considering possible improvements. The 
principle that that system most nearly appreaches fairness in 
which there is equality of burden rather than equality of amount 
is in harmony with modern tendencies of thought. Can this be 
introduced into the Income Tax ? 

Hitherto the main consideration has been the amount of 
income. In the case of husband and wife the amount has been 
reckoned jointly on the supposition that greater justice was 
thereby obtained. But this is not sufficient. What is required 
is that in all cases two factors should be considered: first, the 
amount of the ineome ; second, the number of persons supported 
on that income, and on the resultant of these two factors should 
rest the taxibility. To illustrate, eonsider the following cases. 
A is a bachelor earning £1,000 a vear, with only himself to support. 
B is a married man, earning £1,000 a year, on which two persons 
live. Cis a married man, earning £600, with a wife earning £400, 
there being thus a joint income of £1,000 for two persons. D is 
a married man, earning £1,000, with a dependent wife and six 
children, none yet earning. To distribute an approximately 
equal burden A should be taxed far more heavily than B or C, 
the taxes on these two households being equal, while that on D 
would be reduced to a very low point. 

It may here be noticed that this principle is coneeded in the 
present so-called allowanees for wife and children, but these 
allowances are so small that the burden on the man with a large 
family is still out of all proportion to that on the bachelor or 
spinster with a similar income.—Yours, ete., 

London School of Economics. Mary E. Caristie. 

September 9th. 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I am glad that you have explained more fully the state- 
ment made in Tue New SraTesmMan a few weeks ago, to the 
effect that separate assessment of married women for purposes 
of income tax would be a step in the wrong direction. 

Mine is one of the * hard cases” referred to. I earn, outside 
the home, an income of £250 per annum. The total joint income 
will, this year, be about £500. My husband has a rebate of £50 
for being legally married to me, and I have no rebate at all, not 
even the £120 enjoyed by single men and women of similar 
income. My income tax next year will be nearly £30. Person- 
ally I feel this to be an unjust proportion of tax to a small ineome 
and unjust when compared with the tax paid by father and 
daughter, brother and sister or any other combination of people 
other than husband and wife. The “ hard case” of the normal 
family group is no reason for the unfair treatment of the earning 
wife. 
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Is it the policy of Taz New STATESMAN to encourage or to 
discourage the economic independence of women towards which 
a few of us are making experiments in the face of prejudice, 


difficulty, and opposition ?—Yours, etc., 
I. M. C. 


[I. M. C.’s case does not seem to us to be very “ hard.” It is 
true that her husband alone gets the benefit of the rebate but it 
is also true that he alone is assessed to income tax. I.M.C. 
being a married woman is not assessed and cannot be made to 
pay any tax at all. If I.M.C. answers that she is morally 
obliged to pay, since otherwise her husband will be forced to do 
sO, we agree ; but then she is equally morally entitled to—and no 
doubt obtains—her share of the rebate. As for I. M.C.’s final 
question, failing a definition of that very ambiguous catchphrase, 
“the economic independence of women,” we fear we cannot 
answer it.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE NEW AND THE OLD 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Str,—The interesting article by Mr. Clifford K. Wright 
suggests a line of inquiry which might lead to further curious 
discoveries. But one must not be carried away by the desire 
to find parallels. One of the instances Mr. Wright gives does 
not seem to be a real parallel at all. ‘* Does your mother know 
you’re out?” is an insult whose sting lies in the suggestion 
that you are too much of a baby or too much of a booby to be 
allowed to go about without the parental sanction. The question 
in Horace—‘ Have you a mother, relations, who would be 
sorry if anything happened to you?”’—is a veiled threat or 
warning to the bore that if he provokes men too far they may be 
moved to do him a mischief. Except that the word “ mother ” 
comes into both questions they have nothing in common.— 
Yours, etc., Epwyn Bevan. 

Rempstone Hall, Corfe Castle, Dorset. 

September 9th. 


JOHN BULL AND HIS LAWYER 


To the Editor of THE New STaTESMAN. 


Smr,—Your reviewer’s unqualified satisfaction with our 
legal equipment is in striking contrast with the opinion of one 
of our judges. The following passage, for instance, is part of 
@ grave pronouncement from the Bench in the Times of June 
5th of this year :—‘*‘ He would be surprised if the costs of all 
parties in the Court below were under £50,000 ; and he expected 
that that sum would be doubled by the time the case was dis- 
posed of in the House of Lords. If cases were to be conducted 
on that scale, it would be impossible for poor people to vindicate 
their rights against rich companies or local bodies with the rates 
behind them.” 

More Royalist than the King, your reviewer deems ours the 
best of all possible legal systems (‘* Panglossotin ”’). 

But passing from matters of opinion to matters of fact, it is 
distinctly not cricket to misquote me by a whole century and 
write “ 1763” for “* 1678,” in order to maintain that the corrupt 
Lord Chancellors belonged chiefly to the period prior to the 
absorption of the Office by the Bar. On pp. 31 and 149, the 
date of that strategic triumph is correctly given as 1678. So 
the boot is on the other leg.—Yours, etc., 

VINDEX. 

[Our reviewer did not suggest that our legal system was beyond 
improvement. Ep. N.S.] 


MNEMONICS 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Str,—Paley’s Evidences of Christianity has, we are told, 
been ousted by Pater’s Marius the Epicurean; I hope so, for 
Paley was responsible for much infidelity. But we had to get 
him up at Cambridge : we didn’t like it, and resorted to “ tips ”’ ; 
you might like to add this one to your collection :, 

* Quoted : sui generis: vols: titles: publishing: comment : 

Both sides : without doubt : attacked : catalogues : apocryphal.” 
—Yours, etc., 

Stewart D. HEApDLAM. 

Wavertree, St. Margaret’s-on-Thames. 

August 30th. 





To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—The following version of P. M.’s mnemonic of the books 
of the New Testament may perhaps be an improvement, at 
all events, to those who are not acquainted with the scansion 
of hexameters : 

Rom. Cor. Cor. Gal. Ephee. 
Phil. Col. Thes. Thesalee, 
Tim. Tim. Tit. Philemon, 
Hebrew, James, Peter, Peter, John, 
John, John, Jude, Revelation. 
—Yours, etc., C. 
Irish Literary Society, 
7 Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 


R. Cooxe-Taytor. 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Why did not “ P. M.” complete his mnemonic of St. Paul’s 
epistles. The one line which he gives us leaves out two, short 
but important, and withal difficult to remember, Titus and 
Philemon. And if “ P. M.” has some critical doubts as to the 
authenticity of these, he will probably extend his suspicions to 
Ephesians and Timothy. As a matter of fact, the mnemonic 
is intended to help us to the order, not of the Pauline epistles 
simply, but of all the books of the New Testament after the Acts. 
It runs in full as follows : 

Rom. Cor. Cor. Gal. Ephes. Phil. Col. Thess, Thessalo. Tim. Tim. 

Tit. Phile. Jam. Pet. Pet. John. John, John, Jude, Revelations. 
The masculine stride of the “ John, John, John,” is even more 
Vergilian than the plaintive cadence of “ Tim. Tim.” 

Unfortunately, one book is omitted, the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
And though modern criticism would deny this book a place in a 
list of Pauline epistles, we cannot expel it from the New Testa- 
ment. However, the attempt to amend the second line so as to 
get it in will be in itself enough to impress even upon the most 
sluggish memory the place of the omitted epistle—Yours, etc., 

W. F. Lorrsouse. 

Handsworth College, Birmingham. 

September Ist. 


Miscellany 
A NOTE ON MR. CONRAD 


HEN Almayer’s Folly, Mr. Conrad’s first book, 

V \ appeared in 1895, the Spectator observed with 

unusual discernment that its author “might 
become the Kipling of the Malay Archipelago.” Mr. 
Conrad has since then become much more than that, but 
that his advent should have been proclaimed first by the 
Spectator is both fitting and ironical. It is fitting, for 
Mr. Conrad is distinctly the Apollonian artist of his time, 
and, while other writers have prophesied or blasphemed, 
he has been content to describe. It is ironical, for in the 
picture of life which he has drawn, there is so much which 
might have shocked the critic of the Spectator could he have 
but seen it. Mr. Conrad is incomparably the most subtle 
writer of his age. Even his silence is significant, and it is 
as certain that his politics and his philosophy are profound 
as that he has told us nothing about them. He has not, 
indeed, a ‘‘ philosophy ” at all, like Mr. Wells or Mr. Shaw. 
Is it because he is too sceptical or because he is too sure ? 
That one has to ask such a question shows how much lies 
behind his work. 

There are three qualities which stand out in Mr. Conrad’s 
novels: the love of beauty, the insight into the mind, the 
sense of character. With beauty, the mind and the moral 
conflict, he is concerned almost exclusively. The passions 
he has portrayed, it is true, but he has portrayed them pre- 
eminently in their effect upon the mind and upon character. 
In short, he has studied them under glass, and as a psycho- 
logist and a moralist. The soul he has not tried to know 
at all. The conflict in his novels is not the spiritual, but 
the moral, conflict. And this is what separates him from 
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Dostoyevsky, whom, as a psychologist, he resembles so 
much. Dostoyevsky showed man in his relation to God ; 
Mr. Conrad shows him in his relation to men and to nature. 
The former is a mystic, the latter a rationalist. The one 
knew human nature, human and divine; the other is 
interested in human nature simply es human nature. 
Neither Mr. Conrad nor his characters mentions the name 
of God, and we feel it is because they would consider it 
insincere, even theatrical. to do so. There is something 
admirable in this reticence. Not to say a word more than 
one means—to say a word or two less. if possible: that is 
the sure way of making one’s words memorable. And 
Mr. Conrad’s words are memorable. more memorable even 
than those of Dostoyevsky. 

Mr. Conrad, then, is pre-eminently artist, psychologist 
and moralist ; in other words, he is interested essentially 
in beauty, the mind, and character. And he is interested 
perhaps in beauty primarily. He writes by instinctive 
choice of beautiful things: of the sea, of ships, of tropical 
skies, and of men whose lives have stili the atmosphere of 
romance around them—of seamen, of barbarians, of South 
American bandits whose minds have something of the naive 
morality of the Renaissance. And he never writes, as 
Stevenson constantly did, with the design of being “‘ roman- 
tic.” His beauty is not stuck on. On the contrary, when 
he describes a scene it strikes us first by its astonishing truth 
and then by its astonishing beauty. Take this “‘ scene” 
out of Nostromo: 

“ A fire of broken furniture out of the Intendencia saloons, 
mostly gilt, was burning in the Plaza, in a high flame sway- 
ing right up to the statue of Charles IV. The dead body of 
a man was lying on the steps of the pedestal, his arms thrown 
wide open and his sombrero covering his face—the attention 
of some friend, perhaps. The light of the flames touched 
the foliage of the first trees on the Alameda, and played on 
the end of a side street near by, blocked up by a jumble of 
ox-carts and dead bullocks. Sitting on one of the carcasses 
a lepero, muffled up, smoked a cigarette. It was a truce, 
you understand. The only other living being in the Plaza 
besides ourselves was a Cargador, walking to and fro, with 
a long, bare knife in his hand, like a sentry before the 
Arcades, where his friends were sleeping. And the only 
other spot of light in the dark town were the lighted windows 
of the club, at the corner of the Calle.” 

What a marvellous picture that is! As a description, 
what vividness and truth there is in it; as a picture, 
what masterly composition, what beauty. The beauty in 
Mr. Conrad’s novels is of the highest kind; it springs 
directly out of truth and justifies for once Keats’ celebrated 
dictum. That amorphous word, “romantic,” has been 
applied monotonously to Mr. Conrad’s works. They should 
be called, more simply, picturesque. Mr. Conrad writes 
in pictures, for the pictures come, and what he shows us is not 
action, but a progression of dissolving scenes, continuous 
and living, which in the end reflect action and give us a true 
apprehension of it. 

For the accomplishment of this he possesses a fine style, 
the finest English style of his day, a style perhaps too loaded, 
too careful, but possessing that last gift called magic whereby 
the object is made to leap before our eyes by a power beyond 
mere description. Nostromo, his greatest exercise in the 
picturesque, is full of these successes, successes a little 
laborious, a little too careful, but indubitably successes. 
The laboriousness in his style accounts for its slow tempo, 
its fullness: the right word is sought with a rigour so severe 
that the sentence is sometimes retarded. It is a style like 
a mosaic, or, rather, like one of those sunsets in which one 
picture melts into another, insensibly, gorgeously, un- 
erringly, and as by some effect of careful art. 

But when Mr. Conrad turns aside from his description 
of the beautiful, in which there is so much noble passion, 
he becomes at once the detached student of humanity. In 
his vision of nature a poet, he is in his investigation of the 
mind and the passions almost a scientist. To study passion, 


he might tell us, it is necessary above all to eschew passion. 
Certainly the passions he shows us are sterilised passions— 
sterilised by his unique attitude to life. He is interested in 
life, but he does not love it; and in detaching himself as 
an artist entirely from life, his interest in it has actually 
become greater, has become interest and nothing else. Mr. 
Hugh Walpole says that he finds in Mr. Conrad’s work 
“gusto.” But if there is one quality which it lacks, it is 
exactly gusto. Balzac possessed gusto, Stendhal possessed 
gusto, and one can imagine what a glorious immortal 
figure the latter would have made of Nostromo. Mr. 
Conrad’s temper forbade him to do that. Nostromo is a 
figure splendidly cut, but he is not a splendid figure: Mr. 
Conrad will not allow us to deceive ourselves about it for 
one moment. And that, once more, is because the quality 
which distinguishes him is not gusto, but interest—interest 
the most alert, the most entrancing, but still interest. He 
studies all men; he is carried away by none. Even 
heroism, which comes so often into his pages, does not 
elate him. “All claim to special righteousness,” he says, 
“awakens in me that scorn and anger from which a philo- 
sophical mind should be free,”’ and his novels are a com- 
mentary upon it. He is a student of heroism, he notes how 
the spirit responds to uncertainty, to danger, to calamity, 
and he is interested in the responses. 

This temper has made him perhaps the greatest psycho- 
logist since Dostoyevsky; it has also condemned him to 
see everything in man except the soul. But other writers 
and the greatest, it will be said, have not given us the soul 
in their works. Nevertheless, it is true of Shakespeare’s 
characters, of Fielding’s, of Scott’s, that, if their relation 
to God is not given, we still know it to be there. They 
are related to God, although the relation is not expressed ; 
but Mr. Conrad’s characters are not related to God at all 
It is because they are not men and women (it is both a 
censure and a compliment to Mr. Conrad’s art to say so) ; 
they are something much more definite than that: they 
are specimens of humanity, collected and docketed with 
incredible finesse. Lord Jim is a specimen, James Waite 
is a specimen, Heyst is a specimen. But specimens 
have no soul. The novelists in the classical tradition, 
Fielding, Scott, Balzac, gave us figures less completely 
defined than Mr. Conrad’s, but they gave the large move- 
ment of life. Their characters, in a word, lived in the world. 
But Mr. Conrad’s characters exist insulated by the resolve 
of the author to study them; they exist in a laboratory 
of psychology. And the difference is not a difference merely 
of method. The characters of Fielding carry their back- 
ground with them because the soul is implicit in them ; 
Mr. Conrad’s remain solitary because in them it is not 
implicit. Everything about them has not, indeed, been 
observed—that would deny to Mr. Conrad the gift of 
imagination, which is his in a high degree—but they are 
things which always could be observed. 

Yet what a wonderful, and within his limits what a 
satisfying, psychologist Mr. Conrad is! Nothing is half- 
done, nothing is guessed; and the most masterly know- 
ledge is squandered quietly on subsidiary characters and 
episodes. The French admiral who comes into Lord 
Jim for half an hour and passes out again is realised in 
every gesture so exactly that he exists for us complete. 
Observation in Mr. Conrad is united with an almost im- 
maculate perception of the essential, an unexampled finesse 
in picking out just the word, the aspect, the gesture, that 
expresses the man or the situation. He selects a gesture 
as a connoisseur might select a precious stone, and in their 
setting his gestures have the impressiveness of precious 
stones. Imagination of the highest kind alone, and not 
mere observation, could give this unerring felicity in 
characterisation: Mr. Conrad knows—he has not to guess— 
in what way his characters will act. 

The rationalist who peeps out of Mr. Conrad the psycho- 
logist, reveals himself completely in Mr. Conrad the moralist. 
In his ethics it is reason that is moral, and the irrational 
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that is immoral. The mora] conflict is therefore the conflict 
between man in so far as he is a rational creature, and nature 
as a thing, a moral and unknown. Nature against the 
‘conscious, the discovered, the ordered—that is to Mr. 
Conrad the real antinomy of existence. He gives the 
highest value, therefore, to the known, to the little in the 
ocean of the irrational which man has been able to wrest 
away and precariously to maintain. This alone is certainly 
good. The symbol of the immoral is always nature in one 
of her moods—sometimes the sea, sometimes the impulses 
in man’s breast. The known, the painfully conquered, on 
the other hand, is simple, so simple as to be commonplace ; 
it consists to Mr. Conrad in the necessity for three qualities, 
vigilanee, courage and fidelity. These are man’s highest 
qualities, and they are also his essential ones, for without 
them he would cease to be man. There is but a plank, or, 
at any rate, the timbers of a ship, between mankind and the 
anarchy of nature. It is the conception of a sineere sceptic 
and a seaman. Mr. Conrad’s heroes are at once fortifying 
and discouraging; they fight, but they fight with their 
back to the wall. They have not the right to despair, 
however ; for if they cannot win, they may not be defeated! 
Their endeavour, of course, is not to advance and to con- 
quer—that would appear to Mr. Conrad the most extreme 
romanticism—but to maintain one or two things without 
which they would perish. And these are a few truisms. 
Man voyages over the devouring waste of existence on 
nothing more stable than a few concepts, a few platitudes. 
This conception, so simple in appearance, is, in fact, 
extremely subtle. Only a profound mind could have given 
such fundamental meaning to platitude. It is the con- 
ception of a sceptic who is sure of one or two things; who 
accepts the minimum, who accepts platitude, indisputable 
platitude, because he is sure of nothing else. He has found 
two or three planks to put between him and the incom- 
mensurable, and that suffices him. And thus while he 
denies himself hope, as austerely he denies himself despair. 
His hopelessness is not like Mr. Hardy’s, a hopelessness 
without bound; it is a sane hopelessness, a hopelessness 
full of courage. And his very scepticism must be the source 
of infinite intellectual enjoyment to him—how many in- 
teresting questions it must raise! Yes, scepticism like Mr. 
Conrad’s makes one interested in life: it is, perhaps, the 
souree of his own interest in it. Epwarp Moore. 


THE WOOD’S ENTRY 


O old is the wood, so old, 
S Old as Fear ! 
Wrinkled stem, smooth stem, husht leaves ; 
No sound near. 

Shadows retreat into shadows, 

Deepening, crost. 
Burning light singles a low leaf, a bough, 

Far within, lost. 

LAURENCE Binyon. 


Drama 
CONFESSIONS OF A CASUAL 
PLAYGOER 


HAVE noticed recently in certain newspapers what 
might be described, I hope not too disrespectfully, 
as a great deal of pother about the Drama League. 

I am not concerned here to criticise the specific objects and 
methods of that no doubt admirable body, to which, indeed, 
I have not given an adequate share of my attention. But 
its name awakes memories which have slumbered for more 
than five years, and the discovery that, in that period, I 
have, broadly speaking, forgotten all about the drama, 





induces me to examine my present feelings about the matter, 
and to analyse my past feelings in the light of the neglect 
which engulfed them in the year 1914. 

I do this, not because I suppose my feelings to be unique 
or because I am a professed and expert student of the 
theatre ; but rather because they seem to be shared by a 
great many other persons of my own sort. It is not in me 
alone that the old nauseas are awakened by the very sound 
of the word ‘“‘drama.”’ It is not over me alone that the old 
weariness steals when any project for doing anything with 
the stage is put forward. And I would beg my readers to 
remember—especially those readers who will violently 
disagree with me—that the constant use of the first person 
singular in these reflections springs not from a diseased 
egotism but from the obvious convenience of using my own 
interests and reactions as laboratory specimens. I am, I 
incline to think, a reasonably representative example of the 
educated public of this country. I read the latest verse and 
the latest novels, I read history and sometimes economics, 
and I follow current polities in the newspapers and in the 
weekly reviews. My interests, both professional and private, 
are centred in the arts and principally in the art of literature, 
of which, after all, the drama is primarily a branch. There 
must be, I am convinced, enough persons of whom the same, 
or almost the same, could be said to enable the theatre- 
reformers to reform the theatre, if only they could capture 
our support. But they never do capture us for long enough. 
And, at the present moment, the thought of the “ intellectual,” 
or ‘‘serious,” drama makes me sick. It reminds me much too 
vividly of those interminable and repetitive tirades which we 
uttered, or to which we listened, before the war. I dread 
hearing it all over again; and I am not sure whether this is 
because I am too weak to persevere in a cause which does 
not succeed or because the cause itself is too empty to main- 
tain my enthusiasm. 

It cannot, of course, be asserted that the serious drama in 
this country is at present in a satisfactory condition or out 
of the reach of improvement. I find more and more as 
time goes on that only one form of entertainment ever inspires 
me to the effort of theatre-going. Some months ago, being 
taken by a friend to see Mr. Somerset Maugham’s cleverly 
confected and well-acted piece, Casar’s Wife, I settled in 
my seat and immediately lit a cigarette—whereupon I was 
shocked by the expressions of’ my neighbours into the 
indescribable sensations of a man who absent-mindedly 
begins to smoke in church. The truth was that it had been 
a longer time than I could now reckon since I had been in a 
theatre where smoking was not allowed. I had been 
exclusively to revues. 

And the revue is a form of the theatrical art which is not 
to be despised. I do not mean the large and expensive 
revues, with huge orchestras and beauty-choruses, which 
seem to have been developed during the war to meet the 
needs of gun-deafened soldiers. I mean the small, intimate 
revues which actually resemble very little their French and 
American prototypes but are rather a development of the 
kind of entertainment first made popular by that surprising 
genius, Mr. H. G. Pélissier. Now, one is a little shy of 
announcing and justifying such a predilection as this. I 
remember that, when I was at Cambridge, a set of “intel- 
lectuals” never wearied in extolling the low comedians who 
are now most frequently to be seen in suburban and provin- 
cial music-halls ; and I remember that this particular pose 
seemed to me to be as artificial and as tedious as the similar 
pose, assumed by the same persons, of devotion to the 
pictures of Beardsley and Arnold Bécklin, the poems of 
Wilde, Ernest Dowson, and Stefan Georg. It seemed to 
me, and still seems, I must say, one of the most desolating 
forms of priggishness. But honesty compels me to record 
my opinion that the actors, producers, and, in a lesser 
degree, the authors and composers concerned in the modern, 
small revue do show a considerable amount of talent. Miss 
Phyllis Monkman, Miss Teddie Gerard, Mr. Jack Buchanan, 
Mr. Nelson Keys, may not be histrionic giants ; but it would 
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be ridiculous to deny their originality and value in their own 
department of the drama. Most of them are far more 
worthy of serious. artistic consideration than most “best 
sellers” among novelists. 

But, while it would require a certain, rather detestable, 
form of “ superiority” to ignore the merits of the revues, 
it would be perverse to elevate them to a prominent place 
in view of the present condition of the stage. They do 
not, of their nature, appeal very intensely to anyone ; 
and to some they do not appeal at all. I find that many 
of these last are in the habit of declaring that nothing now 
draws them to the theatre save Shakespeare and the Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas; and this usually translates itself 
in practice into an attempt, made just too late, to book seats 
for The Mikado on one of its infrequent appearances in 
London. 

And here one is confronted with the important fact 
that theatre-going does involve a considerable amount of 
effort. It is more of a “ business ”—to use an expressive 
word—to follow the drama than to follow almost any other 
kind of art. You must make up your mind and reserve 
your seats some time in advance, whereas a book will lie 
on your table until you want it; and the chances are that 
when the night arrives you will not be in the mood for that 
particular play or for any play at all. You must dine in 
haste at an inconvenient hour, you must somehow get to 
the theatre and, perhaps most serious of all, you must some- 
how get home again. The result of these factors is that 
theatre-going means, in effect, the investment of a consider- 
able amount of trouble. It is not unnatural that those of 
us whose passion for the stage does not exceed the normal 
should prefer to invest our valuable trouble in a safe thing. 
And here, I think, the popularity of the revue does throw a 
light.on the present situation. For the revue, more than 
any other form of entertainment, gives free play to the 
personality of the actor, while the serious drama, stars 
and actor-managers notwithstanding, is conditioned by 
the personality of the author. And, as things are at present, 
it is the actor’s personality that provides the safer invest- 
ment. I repeat, I protest, that I have no special tendency 
towards feather-headedness or frivolity in any other depart- 
ment of life. But, though I may tell myself that Mr. 
John Galsworthy is a distinguished dramatist and that 
I ought to go and see his next play, when the moment comes 
for taking the seats I shall remember that I was bored 
by his last book and I shall reflect that it is a far, far*more 
terrible thing to be bored in the theatre than in one’s study. 
On the other hand, I am pretty certain to be amused by 
the changing expressions of Mr. John Humphries at the 
Pavilion, and to the Pavilion, accordingly, I shall go. 
And yet five, six, seven years ago I was genuinely excited 
about the “higher drama,” wrote and talked about it 
passionately, developed enthusiasms, not now to be revived, 
about the censorship, which seems to me to-day to be an 
inane but unimportant institution, and frequently went to 
plays which I knew, in my heart, would be execedingly 
tedious. 

I am afraid that the only solution I can offer for the 
problem thus posed is that the “ higher drama” was not 
sufficiently well done. Many of the theories propounded 
by its champions were excellent; but very few of the 
concrete embodiments of these theories were at all excellent. 
I do not, in the sphere of the novel, prefer, say, Mr. Keble 
Howard to Mr. Conrad: I admire Mr. Howard’s gifts 
and I read his books, but I would far rather any day read 
anew book by Mr. Conrad. Can I, then, resist the conclusion 
that my preference for Miss Teddie Gerard over Mr. 
Galsworthy in the theatre represents the fact that, for what 
my judgment is worth, Miss Gerard is the better and, 
if I may use the word, the more serious artist? And I 
proceed from this to the conclusion that there must have 
been too many theories, excellent and otherwise. There 
was too much drama and there were too few plays. The 
plays, as I have said, were mostly dull; but the lassitude 





which now overtakes me when I look back on that affair 
springs less from the stage than from the endless discussions 
that went on outside. They talked, or—let me be honest— 
we talked, from morning until night about the “ drama” 
and the “theatre.” We raised our hands in agony at 
the thought that this or that musical comedy was permitted 
while Waste was forbidden. We studied the Continental 
drama, we tried to define the spirit of Ibsen, and we endured, 
without a flicker of humour, the remarkable spectacle of 
Mr. Shaw trying to prove, like Roebuck Ramsden, that 
he was more advanced than ever he was. 

The trouble was, or such is my guess, that all over Europe 
the movement for dramatic reform preceded any specimen 
of the reformed drama. Now, whenever you begin a 
“movement,” you inevitably attract hangers-on and 
undesirables of the “ highbrow” order, persons who like 
“movements ” for their own sake, who like the meetings 
and committees, who like the talk, who like to stun the 
unelect with esoteric names and doctrines . . . . The dramatic 
movement was peculiarly unfortunate in this respect. 
It got rolling, and the undesirables arrived, before there 
were any real plays (or before there were enough—for Ibsen 
was an isolated phenomenon) to put some practical restraint 
on their theoretical frenzies. And, anyway, the theatre 
has at its disposal much more limelight than is good for any 
institution. Two sorts of people exceed all others in their 
hunger for the limelight : those who like it for its own sake 
and those who have some doctrinaire axe to grind, whether 
it be the reform of prisons or the abolition of the aside. 
These people were irresistibly attracted: they swallowed 
down the movement in one mouthful; and it makes me 
feel very tired to think of them. 

As it happens, I have myself a theory about the future 
of the English drama. I think that realism is dead, slain 
partly by its inherent deficiencies and partly by its 
unfortunate associates; and I believe that salvation for 
our theatre, which badly needs it, lies in the direction 
of the poetic drama. I look back and ask myself what has 
ever given me a pleasure comparable to that which I find 
in the revues of the present day? My candid conscience 
answers, the Shakespearean productions of Mr. Granville 
Barker, the Russian Ballet, Sir Thomas Beecham’s pro- 
ductions of Mozart’s operas. All, you will observe, romantic, 
coloured and verging on the fantastic. .... It seems to me 
that the modern school of poets ought to be able to write 
plays in verse and that there are living men who would 
know how to put them on the stage. But I hardly dare 
to mention this theory of mine. My experiences have given 
me a belief, perhaps merely superstitious, that to talk about 
it will be to make it impossible. 

Unfortunately, “movements” do attract both artists 
and the others, but a majority of the others, because there 
is a majority of them in the world. And, except in very rare 
cases, such co-operation between the artists and the others 
is not very good for the artists. They are overwhelmed by 
theories; and the native hue of their original conceptions 
is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of committee meetings 
which never break up and in which not the dramatist 
but the most thick-skinned and resolute bore thrusts himself 
to the front. I do not say that it is absolutely impossible 
to avoid these things; but I do know that they have 
happened and that, apart from their own intrinsic tediousness, 
they mean damage to the drama. Therefore, the name of 
the Drama League, of which, let me say again, I know nothing, 
and to which I mean no disrespect, awakens in me not only 
the old nauseas and the old lassitudes, but also a 
considerable uneasiness. The artist, if he be enthusiastic 
and vigorous and devoted to his calling, cannot keep out 
of these maelstroms. He would be another man, probably 
a man incapable of writing plays, if he could ; and how often 
have they ever done him any good ? I feel slightly distressed 
about it. But, meanwhile, there is a new revue at the 
Prince of Wales’ which I have not seen; and, as soon as 
I have a free evening, I shall go and see it. E. B.S. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


PUBLISHER whom I met this week complained that 

A he could not get any good novels. He could get 
tolerable novels; he could get saleable noveis; he 

could get an infinite number which were neither tolerable 
nor saleable. But what he wanted—and he was not unique 
among publishers in feeling this hankering—was novels 
which were literature, novels by young men which promised 
still finer novels in the future. ‘‘ Where,” he asked, ‘‘ are 
the young men who are going to heave the kind of reputation 
ten or twenty years hence that the most prominent of the 
elder novelists have now? Who is going to write novels 
which will last, or which will influence the intelligent public ? ” 
These were his questions, and I could not answer him. 
There have been since the war very few first or second 
novels that h ve had more than a week’s vogue, and of 
those several were written by people who may not become 
professional novelists. Ten years ago there was a crop 
of young novelists (Henry James discussed some of them 
in a famous article) who may not, as a body, have come to 
much, but on whom critics and publishers at least pinned 
hopes. No similar group has succeeded it. A book here 
and there since then— Mr. Swinnerton’s Nocturne, for 
instance, and Mr. Brett-Young’s The Crescent Moon—has 
made a success with the discriminating. But these suc- 
cesses were isolated. And the general tendency of intelligent 
young men to try their hands at the novel seems to have 
weakened. Ten years ago if one knew a young man of 
brains who was beginning to write, the betting was twenty 
to one that he would try his hand at the novel first, and 
there was a strong probability that his next attempt would 
be made on the repertory theatre play. The production 
of competent, respectable novels has fallen off, and that of 
novelistic plays has fallen off with it. There has been a 
change in temperament and in atmosphere: the talented 
young are writing poetry, lyric poetry. Possibly the large- 
scale poem and poetic play will follow. At all events, 
narrative prose is not so universally the fashion as it was. 


* * * 


I do not suppose that the English novel is going to die. 
We have no certainty, of course. The novel is a modern 
creation. They had a few novels before the birth of the 
novel as we know it. The later Greeks had novels about 
lovers and pirates, and very dull they were. The Middle 
Ages had stories, some of them long enough to be called 
novels; and if the French romances of the seventeenth 
century are not admitted to be novels it is certainly not 
because of any defect in length. People dispute about the 
novel’s origins. There were masses of tales in English 
(cf. the Bibliographical Society’s catalogue) before Bunyan, 
whom Mr. Kipling calls ‘“‘ The Father of the Novel, Salva- 
tion’s first Defoe,” or Defoe, whose claim Mr. Kipling 
obliquely recognises. But even in Defoe’s day the novel 
was not esteemed as later generations have esteemed it. 
It was a subsidiary diversion, not an art-form, still less 
the dominant art-form. Richardson and Fielding hoisted 
it up, Scott and Dickens put it on its modern pinnacle. 
Its modern numerical predominance and the quantity of 
the brains that have been diverted to its service have not 
been determined altogether by the scope it offers to creative 
genius. They have been determined by economic demand 


arising from social change. Universal education has pro- 
duced the big public; the big public will read stories and 
nothing else ; the novel and the newspaper have ascended 





together; the novelist is offered financial rewards that 
no other writer of books can hope to obtain; some money 
can be made out of almost any publishable novel, and there 
is fascination in the chance of a big success. No historian, 
essayist or bard can lie lapt in the beautiful dream of seriali- 
sation in America, or half a million sale in the ex-seven- 
pennies after the dear editions have been exhausted. But 
economically the novelist’s position is likely to weaken 
a little as the size of the educated public increases. And, 
so far as the exceptional writer is concerned, it cannot be 
denied that, however relatively large the demand for novels, 
there is bound to come a day when he will feel that the time 
has come to try his hand at something else. In the nature 
of things the novel can never be exhausted ; human nature 
can never be exhausted. But that a general feeling of 
staleness should come, if it has not already come—even 
were it to pass away again—is to be expected. We have 
had for generations a tremendous output of novels. Con- 
vention has succeeded convention. Length has been almost 
stereotyped. The spell of the established is strong. Fashion 
has (or seems to have) almost boxed the compass of methods. 
Novelists find (or appear to find) it difficult to sit down and 
write as if no one had ever written a novel before. Almost 
from the mere title a novel can usually be classed as a 
novel of a certain school or type. The writer of a novel 
must often be haunted by the suspicion, as he writes, that 
he has seen all this sort of thing before; and the more 
original a man’s mind the more likely he is to want to turn 
his back on a form that everybody has used for generations. 
I do not suppose it will ever again be considered rather 
disgraceful to write a novel. Even were the novel out of 
fashion, the existence of great novels in the canon of litera- 
ture would prevent that. The epic (pace Mr. Noyes’s 
Drake) is out of fashion ; but it is not considered disgraceful 
to write epics, for Homer did the thing superbly and it is 
therefore respectable. But it does seem to me possible, 
though at the moment every shelf groans with novels, that 
the novel, as we know it, will be no more permanent than 
any other art-form or any mechanical device. The tale is 
as enduring as the walking-stick ; but the moderna novel is 
as temporary as the steam-engine. 


* * * 


Please note the reservation. I say the “ novel as we 
know it.” I am quite prepared to admit that there are 
things worth doing that can only be done in a hundred 
thousand words or more of prose. It is conceivable, I 
think, that there was truth in the contention of that critic 
(I think Mr. Abercrombie) who said that the novel began 
with Thomas Hardy, by which he meant that with Mr. Hardy 
began a new kind of novel. The kind he would (I suppose) 
say had been carried one stage further by Mr. Conrad, and 
there may be great figures ahead. This I do not dispute. 
What I said was that I thought that the stream of intelligent 
novels had begun to shrink and would go on sbrinking, and 
that the novel would become an intellectual fashion again 
only when it had markedly changed and the mass of artists 


had had a rest from it. 


* * * 


This is what I thought when I left the publisher. There 
are possible answers to it. One is that I may be wrong. 
The other is that I could not write a novel myself and want 
to keep myself warm in the outer darkness of that incapacity. 
Any reader is fully at liberty to make either answer or 
both. I am not inclined to be very positive on the subject, 
and even if I were, people would still, alas, think what they 
pleased. SoLomon EAaGLe. 
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By Ex-Tram-Conductor No. 317 (N. D. Douglas). 
2s. net, paper wrappers; 3s. 6d. net cloth bound, postage 3d. 
The author of this unusual book was for a short time a tram- 
conductor, but the interest of his poems, play, stories and 
essays does not depend upon that. Indeed he has also been 
a University student, a journalist and a dividend-drawer. 
Originality is the note of this book. 


THE FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 
A Play in four acts by DOUGLAS GOLDRING. 
as. net, cloth 3s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 

This is the first volume of a new series of “ Plays for a People’s 

Theatre.” (Ready Shortly) 


FACTORY ECHOES & Other Sketches 


By R. M. FOX. 1s. 6d. net, postage 2d. 
These sketches took shape in = workshop amid the rattle 
and roar of machinery. It is life, pulsating, surging, calling 
for expression which is portrayed m them. 
HOW TO LENGTHEN OUR EARS. An enquiry whether learning from 
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by Jewish ritual and modern science. 
THE SLAVERY OF OUR TIMES. By Leo Tolstoy, Is. 3d. net, postage 2d. 
A indictment of the present order and a consideration of some proposed 
rms. 
DANIEL AND THE MACCABEES, An ancient book for modern use. By 
the Rev. Edwyn B. Hooper, M.A., with Seronend, yy Dr. E. L. Hicks (Bishop 
of Lincoln). 2s. net, cloth 3s. 6d. net, postage 8 
HANDED OVER. The Prison Experiences of “4 Scott Duckers, Solicitor, 
of Chancery Lane, under the Military Service Act, written by himself. ts. 6d. 
. Postage 2d. “‘ It deserves much credit for the genial and fair-minded 
temper in which it is written.’ "Times" Literary Supplement. 
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TALES OF TALBOT HOUSE 


By P. B. CLAYTON, M.C., F.S.A. Foreword by 
the Eart or Cavan. A Souvenir of Poperinghe 
and Ypres. With Coloured Frontispiece and other 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 


DESIRE AND DELIGHT 
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By MAURICE BARING. A whimsical “ travel ”’ 
book. With 5 Illustrations by B. T. B. 
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By DAISY ASHFORD. With a Preface by 
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THE ECONOMICS OF CAPITALISM 


Industry and Trade: a Study of Industrial Technique and 
Business Organisation ; and of their Influences on the 
Conditions of Various Classes and Nations. By ALFRED 
MARSHALL, Macmillan. 18s. net. 


For a quarter of a century the little world of British 
economists has been awaiting the second volume of Dr. 
Alfred Marshall’s Principles of Economics, published in 1890. 
After many delays, a large part of it was actually set up in 
type in 1904. Now, nearly a generation after the first 
volume, we get not the promised completion of the work, 
with the solutions of the problems deferred in 1890, but 
**a more or less independent volume, devoted to industry 
and trade.” Happy is the author who escapes the heart- 
breaking hindrances to his intellectual work of the weak 
health and recurring periods of incapacity for mental strain 
from which Dr. Marshall has suffered; or the diversion of 
energy to professional and official avocations which he has 
endured! But only those who have struggled for years at a 
task of like magnitude can properly appreciate the labour 
that has been involved in this admirably turned-out volume 
of 875 pages, in which no typographical error has been 
detected, for which every sentence has been weighed and 
every qualification measured, and to every page of which the 
appropriate footnotes and references have been added— 
right down to the evidence before the Coal Commission of 
June last. 

What Dr. Marshall has given us, in lieu of the completing 
volume of his Principles, is a minute and subtle analytic 
description of the organisation of Capitalist enterprise on a 
large scale in the United Kingdom at the opening of the 
twentieth century, with complementary accounts of some 
of the features in which the ‘‘ big business” of France, 
Germany, and the United States differs from that of this 
country. After an interesting description of the nineteenth- 
century evolution of Capitalist enterprise—started by 
Britain with its early ‘‘ drift towards massive production,” 
taken up by France with its characteristic “ individuality 
and refinement in production,” carried on by Germany with 
** science in the service of industry,” and by the ‘‘ multiform 
standardisation’ of the United States—Dr. Marshall 
devotes the central portion of his work to a generalised 
account of modern business enterprise on a large scale, its 
organisation and its specific technique, its dependence on 
an elaboration of ‘‘ marketing,” the place within it for 
speculation ‘‘constructive”’ or the reverse, and the influence 
upon its function and structure of joint-stock enterprise, 
financial developments and “‘ scientific management” in 
both the broad and in the narrow sense. Throughout this 
part of the volume, which is the core of the book, we are in 
the atmosphere of an assumed free competition, with all 
its manifold effects and subtle influences. But perfect 
freedom has ceased to exist, and the longest section of the 
work is devoted to an exposition of the ‘‘ monopolistic 
tendencies” of modern Capitalism ; in which we have an 
interesting account of the establishment and operation of 
railway and shipping monopolies, of American Trusts, of 
German Cartels, of British Capitalist amalgamations, and 
of the universal tendency, all over the world, to ‘‘ aggre- 
gation, federation and co-operation ” in nearly every kind 
of business enterprise, in order to defeat the operation of 
commercial competition in keeping down price to somewhere 
near the cost of production, and profits to something remotely 
approaching the ‘‘ minimum ” in which the economists of 
half a century ago so fondly believed. Two hundred pages, 
nearly a quarter of the whole work, are given to appendices, 
which, though individually interesting, hardly. come within 
the scheme of the treatise. From beginning to end Dr. 


Marshall, in contrast with the economists of a hundred 
years ago, is avid of facts and of citations, in which he has 
evidently striven, perhaps a little uncritically, to come 
right down to date—making great use, for instance, of the 
various reports of the egregious sub-committees of manu- 


facturers and traders whom the Board of Trade asked, 
during the war, to formulate exactly what measures of pro- 
tection they severally desired ; of the recent Committee on 
Trusts; and even of the Whitley Report. 

Whilst there is much interesting information to be picked 
up from Dr. Marshall’s pages, he does not give us, even 
briefly, a description of the actual organisation of any one 
industry in any country; and lucid as is his generalised 
summary of how the great Capitalists serve the community 
whilst making their own colossal fortunes, it may be doubted 
whether any one of them who deigns to read the book wil] 
ascribe quite so much accuracy to the Cambridge pro- 
fessor’s divination of his processes, and of the influences 
by which they are modified, as the author does. The 
omissions are noticeable. Dr. Marshall is generous in his 
citations of those in whose books he has found any cor- 
roboration or illustration of his own analysis. But we do 
not find any estimate of the amount, or any analysis of the 
nature of what John Stuart Mill described as the ‘* too vast 
share that the owners of the instruments of industry are able 
to take from the produce”; and, very naturally, there is 
no reference to the illuminating analysis by Mr. J. A. Hobson 
of these various ‘‘ surpluses.”” What is, indeed, conspicuous 
throughout Dr. Marshall’s account of modern Capitalism 
is his assumption that the masterful and ingenious entre- 
preneur or captain of industry is himself the recipient of the 
‘* reward of enterprise.” He has no chapter on the extensive 
growth of the class of rent, royalty, interest and dividend 
receivers, who are entirely uncontaminated by any connection 
with the industrial undertakings from which their incomes 
are derived. Naturally, therefore, we do not find among 
the works cited any of those by Mr. Thorstein Veblen, whose 
Theory of a Leisure Class so acutely describes this par- 
ticular social hypertrophy. And whilst Dr. Marshall is 
interesting about ‘*‘ marketing * and the uses of advertise- 
ment, he is apparently oblivious of the extravagantly 
wasteful elaboration of the whole machinery for distributing 
and selling, and of its effect in interfering with the play of 
competition among producers, which is described in Mr. G. 
Binnie Dibblee’s Law of Supply and Demand. It is some- 
times the authors who are not quoted who indicate the 
limitations and shortcomings of an economic analysis ! 

There is one quite startling omission from Dr. Marshall’s 
analysis. It is true that his sub-title only promises us a 
study of the influence of ‘‘ business organisation” on 
‘** various classes,” not on all classes of the community. 
But we should hardly have expected Dr. Marshall to describe 
the Capitalist System in its manifold ramifications, and to 
follow the Capitalist entrepreneur through so many of his 
tortuous evolutions, without saying a word of the influence 
of these proceedings on the wage-earning population, which, 
after all, makes up three-fourths of the nation. We are left 
in the dark as to how far Capitalist profit-making raises or 
lowers wages; or which of its manifestations elevates, and 
which depresses the standard of life of the people. Doubt- 
less because Dr. Marshall, in this volume, is trying always 
to look through Capitalist eyes, we get the impression of 
those insignificant human beings who happen to be wage- 
earners being regarded and dealt with just as the horses and 
mules of the Capitalist entrepreneur are dealt with ; if not, 
indeed, as his raw material is dealt with. An advertisement 
of eligible factory sites for sale in the Southern States of 
America some years ago concluded its catalogue of advant- 
ages with the words, ‘* Water abundant and Labour 
docile.” It is in this aspect, rather than in that of a free 
citizen of the Empire, not to say in that of a child of God, 
that the wage-earner appears in this study. It is an un- 
pleasant feature of the Capitalist System that its analysis 
should drive to such a position the author of the Economics 
of Industry and the Principles of Economics, with their 
eloquent assertions of the need of a vastly improved life 
for the labourer. 

There is, indeed, something impressive about the unhesi- 
tating assumption underlying this analysis of the modern 
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Capitalist System as to itsperfect adaptation to the world’s 
needs, as to the slightness of the inevitable shortcomings 
and drawbacks slurred over in very optimistic sentences, 
and as to the absence of any practicable substitute or 

ible competitor. Dr. Marshall omits all mention of the 
dyke of the Common Rule, invented by Trade Unionism 
and now elaborated by legal enactment in every civilised 
legislature of the world, which was required to set bounds to 
Capitalist exploitation. He doesjust mention the Co-oper- 
ative movement and even the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, but practically only as a form of distribution ; and 
not at all as a method alternative to that of the Capitalist 
System for organising the production as well as the distri- 
bution of common household supplies. What wunder- 
graduate ploughing through this volume would gather, for 
instance, that quite a large proportion of the boots and 
shoes that are worn by the people of Britain are manu- 
factured as well as distributed entirely outside the system 
that Dr. Marshall describes, in the half a dozen gigantic 
boot factories of the Co-operative Wholesale Society, without 
any of the ‘‘indispensable”’ services of the Capitalist 
entrepreneur? The fact that municipal enterprise and 
State Departments, in the various countries of the civilised 
world, now employ, directly in their service, in industrial 
enterprises of one sort or other—elsewhere abandoned to 
Capitalism—as large a number of workers as the whole 
population of the British Isles, and themselves use in 
production as much as ten thousand million pounds sterling 
of capital wealth,* nearly the whole of this vast enterprise 
having been undertaken during the past half-century, is 
never once alluded to by Dr. Marshall. The book through- 
out treats the Capitalist System as though it was now at its 
zenith, or even still progressing towards a higher degree 
of unquestioned success, We do not know whether Dr. 
Marshall believes so implicitly that this is the case as his 
readers will infer. But he allows no glimmer of suggestion 
to leak out that the Capitalist System, comparatively new 
in the world as it is, may perhaps be already past its prime ; 
that it may have been at its zenith of efficiency in net 
social productivity about 1850-1870; that since that 
bright time it has been progressively checked and curbed 
by Trade Unionism and legal enactment, and progressively 
superseded by the Co-operative movement and State and 
municipal enterprise, so as to have already lost much of its 
supremacy ; and that, whilst the aggregate profits of the 
directors and captains of industry, and the aggregate 
““unearned incomes ”’ of the functionless rentier class have 
enormously increased in bulk, they occupy a relatively less 
dominant position in the world than they did half a century 
ago. We may imagine that when Captain Kidd’s business 
had passed its zenith, and was showing signs of being on 
the down grade, the ‘‘ chaplain of the pirate fleet ” of that 
day dwelt more lovingly than ever on the greatness of its 
business, and of its advantages to the world, without alluding 
to the disquieting indications of its supersession by any 
new form of social service. 


AN AMBASSADOR 


Cecil Spring-Rice : In Memoriam. By VALENTINE CuIROL, 
Murray. 6s. net. 


If Sir Valentine Chirol had set himself to choose the most 
opportune of all moments for the appearance of his memorial 
tribute to the late British Ambassador at Washington, 
he could not have done better. The appointment of 
the new ambassador has been of unusual interest 
to the public, and it is certainly true that at no previous 
time has the office possessed its present importance. 
Accordingly, an unusual number of people are ready to 
be interested in the subject of ambassadors generally, 
and in our representative in the United States particularly. 





* Supplement on State and Municipal Enterprise to THE New 
StaTesMAN of May 8th, 1915. 





THE WAY TO 
FINANCIAL 
COMFORT 


Hundreds of men and women over 55 years of age doubling 
and, in some cases, trebling their income from investments. 


Much attention has been given in the papers lately to 
a fact which has made itself painfully apparent in the 
home—the alarming decline in the purchasing power of the 
pound. 

The hardest hit are those whose only source of income is 
from investments. There are cases, almost without number, 
where the income was just comfortably sufficient before the 
war. Now it is hopelessly inadequate. Food costs more 
than double ; many other essentials are three and four times 
their old price. And the income remains the same ! 

What is to be done? 

The case calls for drastic treatment. One per cent. 
increase will not do. Yet the investor dare not plunge 
into speculative ventures. He dare not risk losing his all. 
It would, indeed, be the height of folly to do so. 

What, then, can he or she do ? 

Follow the example of hundreds of retired professional 
and business men who have sold their stocks and shares 
and purchased with the capital a Sun Life of Canada Annuity. 
One case just closed was of a man, 61 years of age, who 
obtained an annuity of £305 2s. with only £38,000 of 
capital. His income last year from this same amount 
was well under £150. Another case also recently closed 
was of a widow 67 years of age whose income was about 
£70 a year—certainly not enough in these times to keep 
body and soul together. Acting on sound advice she sold 
her shares and bought a Sun Life of Canada Annuity, 
amounting to £166 16s. This means financial comfort 
where before was penury. 

It must also be remembered that these people have 
exchanged an income which was not absolutely certain for 
an annuity which, besides being very, very much bigger, is 
guaranteed for life. The Sun Life of Canada has assets 
of over £20,000,000 under strict Government supervision. 
The future income is, therefore, drawn from a source 
which is as safe as anything in this world can be. 

Everyone with money invested, whatever their age, 
should get into touch with the Sun Life of Canada, through 
the Manager, and find out something more of the many 
financial advantages offered by this great and progressive 
Company. Investigation does not commit one in any way 
whatever, and it may be that the information supplied 
will be a boon to the enquirer for the rest of his or her life. 
Write in confidence, stating exact age and amount of money 
at disposal, to J. F. Junxry, Sun Lire or Canapa, 26 
Canapa House, NorrotkK STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 2. 
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Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, they have understood, was an 
especially good example of the old kind of English diploma- 
tist ; and they are inclined to ask: How did he show up 
in the circumstances of a peculiarly difficult time, and 
what is the argument for preserving the type in the no less 
difficult times ahead ? 

Not to Sir Valentine Chirol may we look for help in 
answering such questions as these. As an old and attached 
friend of Spring-Rice’s, he has made his very slight essay 
of 24 pages simply a personal eulogy. He does not attempt 
to give the reader any knowledge of the public servant 
doing his work. Spring-Rice was successful in his profession. 
Eton and Balliol opened the way to a private-secretaryship 
to two Foreign Ministers. Then he went in succession to 
Washington, and Berlin, to the East, to Petrograd and Stock- 
holm, and finally back to Washington two years before the 
outbreak of war. He was indeed ‘‘an admirable product 
of his race, class, and education.” The only idiosyncrasy 
of which Sir Valentine Chirol makes mention is “a 
reputation for a ready and whimsical and sometimes rather 
mordant wit which clung to him, not always to his professional 
advantage, throughout life.” He is of opinion that the 
course of training was an admirable preparation for the 
Washington Embassy in war time. Compare with this the 
judgment of a newspaper correspondent on the spot. Mr. 
Maurice Low, in his book on President Wilson reviewed 
in these columns lately is, like many other people, 
impatient with the system under which our diplomatic 
representatives are chosen. In these recent critical years, 
he thinks, a British ambassador to be successful needed 
only amiability and the punctilious payment of his social 


debts. This is quite as far from the mark as anything said 
by Sir Valentine Chirol. But, says Mr. Low, we sent to 
Washington 


a man of many brilliant parts, witty, talented, likeable, who with 
equal facility wrote poetry that was touched with fire and coined 


epigrams that seared like fire, which he scattered with spendthrift . 


prodigality; but who temperamentally and for other causes was 

quite unsuited for a post requiring the greatest tact, patience, and 

good temper. 

These opposing estimates may well leave us wondering 
at the peculiarities of the art of literary portraiture. 
Spring-Rice, we are told, realised from the beginning that 
the decision of the war might depend upon the United 
States. But, says Sir Valentine Chirol, he was convinced 
that ‘‘ such a tremendous issue as that which then confronted 
the American people would not be determined by any 
sensational or emotional appeal, and still less by any attempt 
to drive them.” This, surely, is an extraordinarily naive 
sentence to come from a man who for half a lifetime has 
been writing upon the affairs of half the world. It may 
not condemn Spring-Rice, but we are afraid that it effectually 
disposes of his eulogist’s right to form an opinion as to his 
friend’s capacity to act for Great Britain in Washington. 
The truth is that the office in 1914 did require a man of 
other training and endowments and of much stronger physique. 
Spring-Rice knew official America, and he was a delightfu, 
friend to very many fortunate Americans, But he wasalmost 
a complete stranger to America outside the capital. He was 
not a speaker. He was no figure at those varied public 
gatherings in which so much of the vigorous life of 
contemporary America is reflected. But this is not all. 
If he had been the complete ambassador, it is probable 
enough that he would not have been able to stand against 
the determined movement against him. 

Sir Valentine Chirol speaks of him as, “with the entry 
of the great American democracy into the war,” being “free 
to quit the post he had held with unswerving tenacity 
through the days of stress and storm.” We do not see 
any good reason for passing over in this fashion an affair 
that was much more than the tragedy of Cecil Spring-Rice. 
He was not the best ambassador for that post and time ; 
but he was a fine person and a devoted public servant ; 
and he was sacrificed to the occasion. From the moment 
of the dispatch to America of the special British Mission, 


——ae 


which was not an embassy, his own position was at an end; 
and in his failing health and spirits he knew it. 

It is possible for a memorial essay to be good even if it 
omits the relevant facts, But if these are left out, we have 
the right to ask for a distinctive portrait. Why should 
a writer with the knowledge and experience of Sir Valentine 
Chirol spend pages over descriptions of his hero’s love for 
England, and “his deep sense of reverence for all that was 
great and noble in the past”? What other feeling could 
such a man have? 


FRANCE 
By E. W, 


WITH THE Y.M.C.A. IN 


Notes of a Camp-follower on the Western Front. 
Hornunec. Constable and Co. 6s. net. 


Mr. Hornung—who is probably by now heartily sick of 
the name Raffles, though we confess that we are not—has 
here written a book which may surprise even his most 
devoted admirers by its excellence; which remark is not 
intended to be taken as a back-handed compliment, for 
Mr. Hornung’s style of writing has always seemed to us, 
even in his most popular works, to be too good for his 
matter. Here his matter is that for which no style is too 
fine, and the remark he makes of the work of the Y.M.C.A. 
in France—‘‘the truth is that no man is too good for this 
job ’—applies with equal force to the task which he has 
set himself, the praise of the British fighting soldiers, ‘‘ thou- 
sands and thousands of gallant hearts,” as he saw them 
both in the line and out of it. 

In December, 1917, Mr. Hornung went to France with the 
Y.M.C.A., where he served first of all as a canteen worker 
in a half-wrecked town, which it is easy to identify as Arras, 
and spent Christmas of that year in the trenches themselves, 
serving out coffee, biscuits and cigarettes to a battalion in 
the line. Surely no institution has had its character, or 
at any rate its reputation, so changed by the war as the 
Y.M.C.A. We all remember the song about the gentleman 
who ‘‘Sat all day In the Y.M.C.A.,” but was afraid to go 
home in the dark. Now every man who has been in the army 
knows that there is precious little of which those that sit 
in the ‘‘ Y.M.” are afraid, and that that body is one which 
is able to construe Christianity, at the right time, to mean a 
maximum of hot coffee and biscuits to a minimum of hymns, 
and that minimum forced upon no one to whom it might 
be distasteful. 

To this side of his work Mr. Hornung devotes the first 
three sections of his book, which include one of the best 
chapters, that on the ‘‘ Jocks,” who seem to have been so 
especially dear to his heart. Of them, and of their name, 
which is a title of honour, almost a term of endearment, 
in everyday use, whereas one would never call an English 
soldier ‘‘ Tommy ” to his face, he writes : 

There were no Jocks in the Barrack Room Ballads, but there was 

‘* Tommy,” the poem ; and between those immortal lines I read my 
explanation. It was from them that I learnt, long years before 
either war, that it was actually possible for purblind peace-lovers to 
look down upon the British soldier, under the name those lines 
dinned in. The Jocks had not been christened in those dead days ; 
that was their luck ; that was the difference. Their name belonged 
to the spacious times which have given the fighting-man the place 
of honour in all true hearts. 

Early in 1918 Mr. Hornung was set to found and conduct 
a lending library and reading-room in Arras, and, after 
halting in his tale of Y.M.C.A. work to give a touching and 
intensely personal account of a visit to his son’s grave in the 
Ypres salient, he describes to us the organisation, working 
and end of his ‘‘ Rest Hut.’”’ He has wonderful things to 
tell of soldiers who came to him asking for Meredith, Hardy, 
Dickens, Keats, The Golden Treasury, and, most curious of 
all, ‘‘ anything of Walter De La Mare’s.” We like, too, 
the incident of the boy who asked ‘‘ May we have a lecture 
on Sir John Ruskin, sir?’ Of course, there were many 
who only sought Charles Garvice and Ethel M. Dell, but 
what seems to have struck Mr. Hornung most forcibly was 
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Reducing Costs 
in the New 
Housing Schemes 


ITH the cost of land, materials, 

labour, etc., at its height it will be 
impossible to erect for the people reason- 
ably rented houses which shall also be well 
designed and constructed, sanitary, labour- 
saving and comfortable unless every possi- 
ble and legitimate economy — not the 
proverbial ‘‘ ha’porth of tar,” of course— 
is effected in the actual building. 


Housing authorities should accordingly 
remember that the installation at the out- 
set of gas fires instead of coal grates, and 
the substitution of a small flue for the 
usual chimney shaft, not only reduces 
capital expenditure on bricks and other 
materials but considerably increases the 
floor space available for the tenants. 


The gas fire, with its light and vaporous products, needs but 
a small flue outlet—say a shaft 12 ins. by 3 ins —compared 
with that required by the coal fire with its soot-laden smoke. 
Again, when the purified essence of coal—gas—is consumed, 
in, as it were, a specially constructed vessel, there is no danger 
from fire such as when solid fuel is burned in an ordinary open 
grate or well fire, involving the provision of chimney breasts 
and concrete fire-proof hearths, together with other technical 
and costly details of the “‘ chimney stack.” 


Given built-in gas fires, chimney breasts and chimney stacks 
may be abolished ; and two eminent architects working on 
the problem have independently arrived at the conclusion 
that the cost of each house may thereby be reduced by some 
£30—a fact of prime importance to the promoters of building 
schemes, governmental, municipal or private. 


Readers requiring further information on this important matter 
are invited to apply to the Secretary— 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION, 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


The Right Hon. W. Runciman 


writes : “ Mr. Runciman desires to thank you fer the 
*De Reszke® Cigarettes and to order one hundred. 


Sir John Lavery ~ 
Lavery’s irlende oun smoke the *De Reszke’ Cigarettes 
and like them very much.” 


Mies P. Kurton writes:— ‘‘The ‘De Reszke’ 
Cigarettes are delicious. There is nothing so soothing 
as a ‘ De Reszke.’ 


(,002 pape express a preference for “ De 


Reszke ” Cigarettes because of their superior 
quality. What satisfies them will satisfy you also. 


‘De Reszke 


asters CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Tobacconists, Stores, and Military Canteens, 










A.R.A, writes: — “Sir John 








POEMS j. ». Benson 


2s. net. Postage 2d. 


@ A curiously haunting melody characterises 
these POEMS. This quality of echoing 
music is due in part to the Author's 
mastery of metre and a fine sense of 
sound, but chiefly to the universal human 
emotions of love, pity, rebellion and 
peace which are so poignantly expressed. 


London: C. W. Danret, Ltd., 3 Tudor St., E.C. 4 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


EF RANCIS EDWARDS, Bookseller, 83 High Street, 
Marylebone, W. I. 
All Catalogues Free. 
NOW READY.—No. 392: Naval Books; also Engravings, Original 
Drawings, Manuscripts and Autograph Letters of Naval Interest 
No. 391 : Books, Engravings, Maps, &c., relating to the British Colonies. 








Becss. PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for 
PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 140 Strand, and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephone : Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
c Established in 1816. 





OOKS FOR SALE.—Scott’s Novels, 25 Vols., 200 illus., new, £3; 
Gibbon's Roman Empire, 8 vols., by Milman, £2; Ency. Brit., last edition, 
India Paper, £40, now worth £60; Beardsley's Early and Later Work, 2 vols.. 
36/-; Secret Court Memoirs, 20 vols,, £15 15/-; Punch, first 100 vols. in 25, £10; 
Greuze and his Models, illus., 8/-; Dickens’s Works, Authentic Edn., 21 vols., £6; 
Mrs. Apbra Behn’s Plays and Novels, 6 vols., 63/-; Cescinksky's English Clocks, illus., 
42/-; Life of Jack Mytton Alkens, Coloured Plates, 35/-; Boccaccio'’s Decameron, 
illus., 2 vols., 50/-; Morris’ Mansions of Great Britain, 6 vols., 48/-, cost £11. SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE. Out of Print books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries 
purchased. 3,000 books wanted. List free.—Hottanp Bros., Expert Bookfinders 
21 John Bright Street, Birmingham, WANTED, Burton's Arabian Nights. 


BOS, « and AUTOGRAPHS FOR SALE.—Catalogues of books 
in all branches of literature, post free. Rare books and auto- 
ao CS. bought.—R. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest 





GLAISHER’S LIST (SEPT. No. (437) 
OF BOOK BARGAINS NOW READY 


Post Free on application to WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 
Booksellers, 265 HicH HoiBorn, W.C.1. All Books in new 
condition as when originally published. No second-hand 
books kept. 

















“BOOKS are the Treasured Wealth of the World.” 


There are few pleasures so keen and satisfying as collecting a library. 

Call at our “ open" * shops and see what little money will purchase this 

“treasured wealth.’’ If you cannot call write for our monthly list of 
BOOK BARGAINS. 


S. KIEK & SON, 16 CLOCK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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the constant demand for ‘‘ good stuff.” That he was able 
to supply this demand, at least partially, must have been 
a just source of pride and delight to him. 

Alas, the career of the ‘‘ Rest Hut” was all too short, 
for the German offensive in March put an end to it, and the 
last section of the book, ‘‘ We Fall to Rise,” is a vivid 
account of the conditions behind the retreat and of the 
author’s retirement (under firm but kindly orders from the 
Staff) first to Doullens (it must be) and lastly to a rest camp 
on the coast. But it may interest him who did so much 
for the soldier of literary tastes to know that in September, 
1918, the Y.M.C.A. was again supplying literature to the 
troops in Arras, and that the present reviewer was able to 
purchase from its bookshop Treasure Island and Mr. 
Justice Raffles on the last day on which German shells fell 
into the ruined city. 

It is being said that the day of ‘‘ war-books ” is over, but 
it is never too late for a book like this one, simply and 
modestly written, almost every line echoing the gratitude 
and admiration of one of an older generation for those who 
have in the ranks screened England with their bodies and 
their lives. For this is a tale not so much of canteens and 
libraries, as of the British fighting soldiers ; and it is written 
by one who has been able to discount minor faults, to see 
and express quietly and clearly the essential nobility of 
those brave men. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Readings in Industrial Society: A Study in the Structure and Functioning 
of Modern Economic Organisation, By Leon Carroii MARSHALL: 
Cambridge University Press. $.3.50. 

Readings in the Economics of War. Edited by J. Maurice Ciark, 
W. H. Hamitton and H. G. Moutton. Cambridge University 
Press 


A Source Book of Australian History, By G. H. Swinsurne. Bell, 
5s. net. 

The University of Chicago adds two portly volumes to those which 
it has already issued as convenient collections of ‘‘ sources ”’ for economic 
students. Each of them puts within easy reach several hundred care- 
fully selected extracts from the best books, the passages chosen being 
such as bring out most forcibly the author’s ideas, or describe pithily 
some important happenings, or embody concisely the leading facts. 
The average student plainly cannot read all the books, and usually 
will not trouble to consult many of the volumes that the professor may 
suggest. The American professor accordingly enables him to read 
without trouble at least something beyond the elementary text-book, 
Similar volumes might usefully be prepared for British undergraduates, 
But these works have also a wider utility. Mr. Marshall’s book on 
Industrial Society, a mere collection of four hundred extracts as it is, 
has a certain unity of its own, and contains a good deal of matter interest- 
ing to every inquirer. No one dealing with the subject can fail to 
profit from even a hasty perusal of it. The collection on the Economics 
of War is a quite useful addition to the scanty literature dealing seriously 
with the subject, although it is about the particular war that is now 
ending, rather than about war in general, or other wars, that the editors 
are concerned. 

The ‘* source book” that Miss Swinburne has prepared for students 
of Australian history contains much of use to economists, especially 
in the graphic descriptions of the various gold rushes, the wool trade 
and the land controversies. 


Education and Social Movements, 1700-1850, By A. E. Dosss. Long- 
mans. 10s. 6d. net. 

Problems of National Education. By Twelve Scottish Educationists. 
Edited by Jonn CiarKe. Macmillan. 12s. net. 

The breathing time before the actual coming into force of the Educa- 
tion Act of 1918 has compelled educational administrators to give some 
thought to the reorganisation of schools and teachers to which that Act 
must presently lead. Mr. Dobbs shows, by one more analysis of the 
English history of the past couple of centuries, how much there is to 
be said for the thesis that it is not so much educational theorists who 
produce new developments in national schooling as those industrial 
inventors and captains of industry who effect great social changes. 
It is an aspect both of history and of education that is instructively 
brought out—pointing, perhaps, to the moral that the real development 
of the Continuation School is likely to be found much more on the 
lines of the successful experiments of the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion than on those of the Public Elementary School. 

The Scottish volume follows more conventional lines. Twelve 
Scottish “* experts ” tell us what is needed in as many different sections 
of the Scottish educational system. They are, as might be expected 


of Scotland, all ‘‘ University” men or women ; but, also in keeping, 
it is from the elementary school that they start,and in the University 
that they end. They, too, like the English author, recognise that 
educational development depends much more on the social and indus- 
trial environment than on the ideas and projects of educationists. 
** The wheel has come round,” proclaims the Secretary for Scotland 
in his prefatory note, ‘‘ almost full circle from individualism to col- 
lectivism, from competition to co-operation, and from the doctrine of 
laissez faire to that of State control. . . . Education . . . is always 
jn large measure a reflex of the conditions in the wider world of national 
ideas.” It is a pity that this dependence on the intellectual environ- 
ment is not equally recognised by our statesmen when they have to 
deal with industrial problems. The pending inquiry into Oxford and 
Cambridge lends special interest to Professor Grierson’s able chapter 
on ‘** The Scottish Universities,” in which he finally rejects for them 
the role of select academies for the exclusively ‘‘ humane studies ” of 
the élite; and claims for the University ‘‘ all the educational work of 
the training centres—medicine, law, journalism, commerce,” and also 
a large share in the part-time education of those who have begun work 
at fourteen. ‘‘ A democratic people like ours wants not only an intelli- 
gent and educated ruling and directing bureaucracy, recruited from 
every class, but an intelligent and educated people to criticise, direct 
and control its bureaucratic administrators.” 


The Language Question in Belgium. By A. VAN DE Perre. Grant 
Richards. 12s. 6d. net. 

In Belgium the language question was a troublesome one before the 
war, and it will remain troublesome if the ill-advised policy, which 
dated from 1830, is continued after the war. Belgium is bilingual, 
the northern part being inhabited by Flemings and the southern by 
Walloons. M. van de Perre is a Roman Catholic Fleming, and he 
states, in many respects very well, the Flemish case. The Frenchifying 
policy of the Central Government, which made French the official 
language in courts, schools, the army, etc., not only in the South but 
also in Flemish-speaking Flanders, has had disastrous social and 
political results. In dealing with these facts M. van de Perre is on firm 
ground; his book is instructive for an English reader, and his plea 
for the recognition by the Central Government of the bilingualism 
of the Belgians is convincing. His argument that Flanders is itself 
not bilingual, but purely Flemish speaking, is however far less con- 
vincing. 


A History of Suffrage in the United States. By Kirk H. Porrer. 
University of Chicago Press. $1.25 net. 

The reader wishing to gain a knowledge of the later stages of women’s 
suffrage in America, leading to the adoption this year by both Houses 
of Congress of the constitutional amendment, must turn elsewhere 
than to this book. Dr. Porter’s theme is the history of suffrage in 
general since the foundation of the Republic, and only the last chapter 
is given up to asummary of the progress of the women’s movement since 
the Civil War. We are given a fairly complete presentation of the 
franchise issue as it stood after the Revolution, the gradual abandon- 
ment of the property qualification, and the more or less rapid triumph 
of manhood suffrage after the stimulus administered by Andrew 
Jackson in the ’thirties of lastcentury. Needless to say, the part of 
the story that is at once most interesting and most disquieting is the 
systematic campaign for the disfranchisement of the Negro after the 
abolition of slavery. Dr. Porter sets out plainly all the principal 
facts. English readers who have found it hard to understand how 
the Negro has been prevented from voting, by restrictive legislation 
in the States and by organised intimidation on the part of Southern 
Whites, will find most of his questions answered here. 


The Life of Matter: An Inquiry and Adventure. Edited by Arruur 
TurNBULL. Williams and Norgate. 7s. 6d. net. 

This book offers the most extraordinary medley which we have 
ever encountered in a work of a scientific nature. The pictures in 
the first fifty pages include the solar corona, a tin coin showing the 
effects of tin disease, the explosion of gun-cotton under sea, David 
Livingstone, the Great Pyramid, the nebula in Orion and a portrait 
of Samuel Grice, sixty years a shingler. (We can find no reference 
to either Mr. Grice or shingling in the text, so we do not know why 
after sixty years of hard work he is in this gallery.) We believe that 
the book is written with an enlightened object—the writer, who 
for some reason calls himself the editor, states that it purports to 
supply a reliable guide and insight into observational method and 
experiment. It is hard, however, to trace the thread which connects 
the vast range of subjects, each treated very briefly ; they all concern 
matter, of course, either living or dead, but so do most of our thoughts. 
We are presented with a scientific scrap-book, as if the writer had 
embodied all the interesting photographs and scraps of scientific 
knowledge with which he had met in one volume. We state with 
pleasure that we have found it a very entertaining scrap-book, which 
one can open anywhere and read for a few minutes with interest. 
The pictures, which are very numerous, are excellently reproduced, 
and many seem not to have been published before. The preface 
consists of a humped line, inscribed ‘* the valley,” ‘* the mountain, 
and ‘“‘the outlook.” Fancies like this abound. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


RATAN TATA DEPARTMENT of SOCIAL SCIENCE and 
ADMINISTRATION. 


London School of Economics and Political Science, Clare Market, 
Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
Head of the Department : Professor E. J. URWICK, M.A. 

The Department gives a general course of training for Social Work 
extending over one or two years, also special courses for Welfare 
Supervisors, both men and women, Health Visitors (in conjunction 
with King’s College for Women), and Continuation School Teachers 
(in conjunction with the London Day Tr: College and the London 
Settlements). Next Session ins 2nd October.— For full iculars 
apply to the SEcRETARY, London School of Economics and Political 

ence. 











BRATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, S.W. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING COLLEGE. 


Head of the College - - - Miss MARY E. MARSDEN. 

Recognised courses of training for Teachers of Cookery, Laundry- 
work, Housewifery, including Infant Care, Advanced Cookery, Needle- 
work, Dressmaking and Ladies’ Tailoring. 

Training for School Matrons and Housekeepers. 

COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 

Head of the College - - . - Miss HILDA BIDELEUX. 

Recognised courses of training for Health Visitors, Infant and 
Child Welfare Workers, Sanitary Inspectors, Teachers of Hygiene, 
and Meat and Food Inspectors. Preparatory Courses for Nurses. 
Courses commence in September, January and April. 

HOSTELS FOR STUDENTS. 

For particulars of Curricula, Fees, Scholarships, Maintenance Grants 

and Hostels, apply to the SECRETARY. 





DINBURGH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY AND TRAINING. 
(Under the Auspices of the University.) 

The Next Session will commence on Tuesday, 14th October. 
Students are prepared for all Branches of Social Work, includin 
positions under the Public Health Authorities. A Diploma is canal 
on completion of the Course. 

For full particulars regarding the Course and Individual Classes 
apply to the DrrEcTor, School of Social Study, University, Edinburgh. 





SECRETARIAL CAREERS. 


KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
Bishop’s Road, W. 2 


(Director, Mr. JAMES MUNFORD, V.D., F.R.S.A., F.R.C.L), 


supplies a modern and comprehensive Training for Private Secretaries, 
Correspondents and Accountants. It confers Diplomas in Secretarial 
Training. Actual experience in Secretarial Work and responsible 
Office Management is provided in the College Offices. A Choice of 
Appointment is guaranteed every Graduate. e College is both Day 
and Residential. Founded in 1887. Prospectus will be sent gratis to 
any reader mentioning THE NEw STATESMAN. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for 
Secondary Teachers, Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. 

(Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. A residential College 
providing a year’s professional training for secon teachers. The Course includes 
preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice) and for the 
Teachers’ Diploma of London University. Ample opportunity is given for tice in 
teach hing pone toe oe py + and 99 cundests in schools in bridge. 
are tted in January and in tember. uineas uineas. 

Next term begins on September 20th. ” — auahades 
oy as a ——_- for one. scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund 
may obtained on application to RINCIPAL, Cambridg raining . 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. aie — 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools(a) for factory and town workers, 

at Canning Town, E.; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow. 

of Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 
certificated teachers for third year training. 
. Apply ta pactiouians as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Hon. Sec., 11 Tavistock 














| EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon, 
Siw Ns — Rathes,. wou yy a ve Ly ~ 5 Mr. C. G. Monte- 
. M.A.; retary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For i tio: i 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss wm, —— 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
University Courses in Arts, Scrence, Mepicing, and Encingerinc for Men 
and Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. — 

spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 








SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 





GECRETARIAL TRAINING.— A few University and other well- 

educated women are given a thorough training in all branches of secretarial work. 

Prospectus on application.—Miss Gretc (Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist., Oxford) and Miss 
ons (Hon. Sch. Eng. 


Lang. and Lit., Oxford), Kingsway Chambers, 46 Kingsway, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


U NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


ORGANISING TUTORSHIP IN ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


An appointment will shortly be made to an Organising Tutorship 
and Lectureship in Economics and Political Science, in the new Depart- 
ment about to be established by the University in conjunction with 
certain Trade Unions. 

Stipend {400 per annum. The duties will commence on October rst, 
1919. 

Applications, supported by testimonials (three copies), should be 
sent to the undersigned not later than September 13th, 1919. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, 
Secre 





UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


TWO ASSISTANT LECTURERS IN EDUCATION (Men) are 
required. Duties to commence on October rst, rorg. Stipend 
commencing {250 annum. The Lecturers will be requi to 
deal with the methods of the subjects of the ordinary School curriculum, 

Applications with testimonials (two copies) should be forwarded to 
the undersigned not later than September 24th, roro9. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, 
Secretary. 


UNiv ERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 





An ASSISTANT LECTURER (Man or Woman) is required in the 
Department for Secondary Training. Stipend commencing {250 per 
annum. The Lecturer should be able to supervise teaching practice 
in two of the following subjects: French, Elementary Mathematics, 
and a Natural Science. Duties to commence if possible on October rst, 
1919. 

Applications (two copies) should be forwarded not later than 
September 24th to the undersigned, from whom further particulars 


may be obtained. 
GEO. H. MORLEY, 
Secretary. 





PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (RESUMED). 

Ocroser 14. Florence, Venice, Rome, Naples, Sorrento, &c. 4 weeks and 2 days. 59 gns. 
Novemser. “Garden of Allah,” Algeria, Tunisia, the Desert. 32 days. 67 gns. 
Miss BrisHop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 19. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 








ACANT POSSESSION NOVEMBER 11th, 1919. On Wednesday, 
October Ist, 1919. PETERSFIELD. Sale of a Freehold Residence with 
P i within 5 mi ' walk from the Town. 

Mr. W. P. JACOBS will sell by Auction at the Red Lion Hotel, Petersfield, on 
Wednesday, October Ist, 1919, at 3 o'clock in the afternoon, unless previously sold by 
Private Treaty, a pleasantly situated Freehold Private Residence standing in its own 
grounds of about 4 acres. 5 Bed and Dressing Rooms, Bath, 3 Reception Rooms, 
Kitchen and usual Offices, Gardens and Good Meadow, Stabling. 

Particulars and Order to View of the Auctionggr, Lavant Street, Petersfield. 











\ " JITH VACANT POSSESSION on Wednesday, October 1st 

1919. WHEATHAM HILL, HAMPSHIRE. About 34 miles from Peters- 

field and 3 miles from Liss. Sale of a picturesque Residential Property situ- 

= 500 ft. to 800 ft. above sea-level and commanding some of the finest views in the 
ounty. 

Mr. W. P, JACOBS will sell by Auction at the Red Lion Hotel, Petersfield, on 
Wednesday, October Ist, 1919, at 3 o'clock in the afternoon, unless previously sold by 
Private Treaty, a ttily-arranged timber-built Resid Co ini 5 Bedrooms, 
Bathroom (H. & C.), large Lounge, Drawing-room with Oriel, Dining-room, Kitchens, 
and usual Offices, Gardens and Tennis Lawn, Garage and Outbuildings. Two brick 
or stone built Cottages, with Gardens, together with about 48 acres of useful Arable, 


Pasture and Copse Ground (25 acres are at present let off). 
rty may be viewed with an Order to View from the AucTiongsr, and 


The pe: 
further particulars obtained at his Offices, Petersfield, 


TYPEWRITING. 


TEI IMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand-Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. : 
Central 1565. 


A= MSS., etc., typed and duplicated, accurately and 
my ee by experienced typist; best work.—Mitner, 18 Cardigan 

















UTHORS' MSS., PLAYS, etc,, accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooxer, 16 Buckiagbam Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


UTHORS’ MSS. typed quickly and accurately at moderate 
charges.— Apply Miss Bennerr, 28 Addiscombe Grove, Croydon. 


YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers, Letters, 
Circulars, Duplicating, etc.—J. Trimnect, 8 Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 

YPEWRITING.— Authors’ MSS., Plays, Examination Papers, 
Letters, etc. —L. Ne.son, 47 Midland Street. Norwich. 
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The New Testament. A New Revision. By E. E. Cunnincron, 


DD. Unwin. 21s. net. 
Dr. Cunnington’s task is to revise the Old Version of 1611. Few 
scholars would defend the revision of 1881 as a perfect translation. It 


seems to many of us to contain all the disadvantages of old English with 
the unusualness of occasional lapses from the Jacobean splendour. 
Unfortunately Dr. Cunnington’s version is no more satisfactory. What 
is really needed is a New Testament in modern English ; Dr. Cunnington 
only gives us a recession of the Authorised Version, and it is difficult 
to see where his changes are improvements. For instance, how does 
the rendering of a famous passage of St. Paul’s improve on the old ? 
Love never faileth ; but prophecies if there be, they will be done 
away; and tongues if they be, they will cease; and knowledge if 
there be, it will be done away. For we know in part, and we prophecy 
in part. But when that which is perfect shall have come, that which 
is in part will be done away. When I was a child, I spoke as a child, 
I thought as a child, I reasoned as a child ; now that I have become 
a man, I have done away with the things of the child. For now we 
see by a mirror, in a riddle, but then face to face ; now I know in part, 
but then shall I know, even as also I was known. But even so, there 
abideth faith, hope, love, these three ; but greatest of these is love. 
The Revisers of 1881 were fairly clumsy ; but they never produced 
anything so awkward in sense and rhythm as Dr. Cunnington’s deplorable 
**by a mirror, in a riddle.” 


THE CITY 


GOOD tone still characterises the share markets. 
A Textiles generally, and Fine Cotton Spinners in 
particular, are following the upward course 
redicted in these notes. Rubber shares also are responding 
reely to the rise in the price of that commodity. Shares 
which in present circumstances look worth buying are: Fine 
Cotton Spinners at about 63s., London and Lancashire 
Fire Insurance at about 54, Nitrogen Products at about 
15s. 9d., and Duff Developments (rubber) at about 14s, 6d. 


* * * 


The head of the greatest of those business statistical 
organisations which thus far are peculiar to the United 
States, Mr. Roger W. Babson, has seized the occasion of 
his departure from the Department of Labour in Washington 
to express his views as to the future course of events, and 
his conclusions appear to me to be so uncommonly sound 
as to be well worth quotation. He sees no prospect of 
prices going down as long as taxation and wages continue 
at their present or higher levels. Wages are not coming 
down until prices come down, and he sees no way by which 
the situation will be voluntarily corrected by any of the 
interests involved. He notes the fact that in the United 
States, as elsewhere, production per capita is being decreased 
rather than increased. As things are, rises in wages simply 
mean putting money into one pocket of the worker and 
taking it out of another. Mr. Babson, however, sees no 
solution. But he adds: 

The most we can do is gradually and slowly to approach a solution. 
The labour problem is fundamentally bound up with life and will 
be solved only when we reach the millennium. There are, of course, 
progressive steps which can be taken. The two steps which are 
clearly in sight at the moment are: 

(1) Eliminate special privilege. The wage-worker is entitled to 
ask for as equal an opportunity as the State can give him, both for 
himself and his children. Anything that is pn to eliminate 
special privilege and to equalise opportunities, especially along 
educational and housing lines, is of direct benefit to all of us. 

(2) Cause the wage-worker to feel right towards the employer 
on the general question of production. Everything is a matter of 
feelings in this world. No statistician was ever won by statistics. 
No philosopher was ever won by argument. The wage-workers of 
the country to-day feel that the employers are their enemies and 
that yey ch they do to hurt the employer will somehow 
react to their benefit. It is absolutely necessary that the wage- 
worker feel this way no longer. He must feel contented and happy. 
He must be anxious to increase production and must have a joy 
in producing. 

He is right enough as regards the importance of the feeling 
of the worker, a fact of which alas! Mr. Lloyd George 
appears to be oblivious, so far as his attitude towards the 
coalminers is concerned. 


* * * 


How one big concern follows another. After one railway 
company comes to an agreement with a competitor, the 
others follow suit; if one bank swallows up another, its 


competitors immediately look round for similar food; 
if one insurance company starts an off-shoot, so do others, 
Now the big iron and steel concerns are taking over railway 
wagon building a A few months ago Vickers 
took over the Metropolitan Railway Carriage and Wagon Co., 
and now Cammell, Laird and Co. are absorbing the Midland 
Railway Carriage Co. The method of payment proposed 
is to give 25 Ordinary £1 shares of Cammell, Laird for each 
£10 share of the Midland Railway Carriage and Wagon Co, 
At present market prices Midland Wagon shareholders 
will receive over £80 of value for each of their shares, and 
can immediately sell them at £29. In November last the 
price of Midland Wagon shares was £13 7s. 6d. When it is 
added that so recently as August last the Midland Railway 
Carriage and Wagon Co. Ordinary shareholders received 
a bonus of one £10 Ordinary share for every two £10 Ordinary 
shares already held, it will be seen that the profit to original 
shareholders, or those who bought a few years ago, is enor- 
mous; but, no doubt, some years hence certain writers 
will be proving that the return ordinary shareholders in 
Cammell, Laird and Co. receive works out at a very little 
upon the ‘‘ invested capital.” 


* * * 


Among the “invisible exports” which have bulked 
largely in securing an equilibrium of the exchanges between 
different countries is the amount of money spent by foreign 
tourists within a country. Italy and France have, in the 
past, derived very large revenues from this source, whereas 
the United States, on balance, has lost, American tourists 
spending a great deal more abroad than foreign tourists in 
the United States. One feature peculiar, I believe, to the 
United States, and, in a less degree, Argentina, is the large 
sums annually remitted abroad by immigrants and, as between 
the United States and Europe, this factor, combined with 
the return of emigrants, seems important enough to have 
a mitigating effect upon the exchanges. American advices 
show that the return to Europe, with their savings, of 
foreign workers who have been living in the-United States 
is assuming large proportions and is held in check only by 
want of shipping accommodation. On one day quite 
recently 5,000 persons sailed from New York for Italy, and 
in June the total departures averaged 1,000 per day. A 
law passed last year does not permit anyone to leave the 
United States without permission from the State Depart- 
ment, and they must pay their income-tax before leaving ; 
up to July last over $1,000,000 had been collected under 
this heading. The Director of the Investigation and 
Inspection Services of the U.S.A. Labour Department 
estimates the number of foreign-born citizens intending 
to leave for their own country as soon as conditions permit 
to be about 1,300,000, and that the average amount in 
cash that they will take with them is $3,000 per head, 
which would give the stupendous total of about 
$4,000,000,000, or at the present rate of exchange, 
£1,000,000,000, that will be transferred in this fashion to 
Europe during the current year, These estimates are 
based upon investigations made in the mining regions of 
Pennsylvania, the steel districts of Illinois and Pennsyl- 
vania, the manufacturing portions of New England and 
the great cities, such as New York and Chicago. This 
outward stream will have its repercussion upon the manu- 
facturing capacity of the United States and may render its 
competition less severe than employers on this side like to 

aint it. The official estimate is that 35 per cent. of the 

ussians are seeking to return to their country, 34 per cent. 
of the Slovaks, 28 per cent. of the Austro-Hungarians, 22 
per cent. of the Croats, 15 per cent. of the Poles and 11 per 
cent. of the Italians and Greeks. Neither British nor 
Germans are mentioned. The motives animating these 
returning immigrants are said to be partly a desire to find 
and assist lost friends and relatives, but also the belief 
that they will find land cheaper than formerly (not in 
England !) and that they will easily find employment in 
re-establishing industries. Probably they will pass similar 
streams of compatriots leaving for the United States, if 
they are permitted to enter, and other countries if not; 
which reminds one of Robert Louis Stevenson’s reflections 
on seeing a full emigrant train in the United States travelling 
westward encounter a similarly loaded train travelling 
eastward. A. Emit Davies. 
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SCHOOLS. 


ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
WOKINGHAM, BERKS. (36 miles from London). 


Principal: Mrs. Drtton-Ciarxe, Girton College, Cambridge; Madam Osterberg's 
Swedish Training College; National Register of Teachers. 


e School aims at developing initiative, self-discipline, and a sense of responsibility 
through the right use of freedom. ? - 

A high standard of health and physique is attained, and through this an equally high 
standard of work. Class teaching is largely superseded by individual work. Fully 

ified men and women teachers. Experienced lady matron. . 

In addition to Languages and the usual English subjects, the course includes World's 
History, Practical Work out of doors in Geography, and Field work in Mathematics, 
Drawing and Music, Dancing, Eurhythmics, and Swedish Gymnastics, Handwork, 
Nature Study and Gardening. 

The House stands on gravel soil 300 ft. above sea level, and has 42 acres of Garden, 
Orchard and Playing Field, with Swimming Pool, Gymnasium, and Home Farm. 
There is a fully-equipped Geography Room. 

The Autumn Term will begin September 29th, and the School will be open for inspec- 
tion after September 16th. Interviews can be arranged in London before that date. 

For furthur particulars apply to Mrs. Ditton-Ciarxe, 33 Courtfield Gardens, South 
Kensington, S.W. 5. 


MALTMAN'S GREEN, GERRARD’S’ CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Cuamspers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
f hool is to 











Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim o 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 
munity ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, 
and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music or Art, 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its 
own grounds of 15 acres. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


‘ BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 

in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees, £120 per annum.—For prospectus apply SecRETARY. 


SEASIDE SCHOOL, 
OSEMEAD, LITTLEHAMPTON, offers first-class, modern 
education on natural lines. Splendid health record. Open-air classes. Double 


benefit of Sea and Down Air. Swedish Gymnastics. Swimming. House 
situated in its own grounds of 5 acres. For prospectus apply the Principat. 








CO-EDUCATION TILL 14. 


) LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
has opened as an experiment to offera first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurhythmics. Swedish Drill, Dancing, 
Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening, 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken who do some share of the 
service of the house. Vacancies for boys. Special HOUSEWIFERY courses for elder 

girls on practical every-day lines. 

Principals : The Misses MANVILLE. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 








rr MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


PRence AND GERMAN TAUGHT by lady of exceptional experi- 
ence and qualifications. Long residence abroad. Coaching for examinations, 

Highest references.—Box 531, New Staresman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


O LET, furnished Cottage of 4 rooms and excellent studio, 

22 by 16, N. light, garden; beautifui Cotswold district on wooded hill facing 
S.W.; for 6 or 12 months, 30/- per week. Chalford station, 3 miles.—Apply, W. B. 
Aveney, Tunley, Sapperton, Cirencester. 























EW STATESMAN (unbound), No. 1 to date (two missing); also 


“ New Age," vols. 8 to 12, Offers to Epwarps, “ Oatlands," Romford. 





OUNG OXFORD PRIZEMAN, writing’ novel, desires retreat as 
paying guest where evening quiet is intense. Preferably high altitude about thirty 
minutes Charing Cross. In business all day. Early reply desired.—Box 535, 

New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








ANTED, “ Life of Schopenhauer,” by Helen Zimmern (Long- 
mans).—Miss I. Cox, 18 Dartmouth Park Avenue, N.W. 5. 





AMauist & SONS, GENTLEMEN’S TAILORS, 279 Regent 
St., W. 1. Only material of first-rate quality used. Best workmanship. 'Phone 
Mayfair 4968 for appointment, Lounge Suits from £9 9s. 





OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 
—Macruusian Leacue, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 1. 





Up to 7s. per tooth pisned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s, on Gold, 42 on 
Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted parcel returned post free. 

Prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). Satisfaction 
ey by the reliable firm—S. Cann & Co., 69a Market Street, Manchester. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—We are now paying on 
vuleanite up to 7s. tooth, silver 12s., gold 15s., platinum £2. Call, or post 
immediate cash or offer, Mention New StaTesman,~Messrs.Pacet, 219 Oxford 

Street, W.1, Established 150 years. 


iA SEIPICTAL, TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value assured. 
Best 











S. J. Phillips 





113 NEW BOND ‘ST. wW. - 


Old English Silver 


Old Foreign Silver 
of every country 


Fine Old Miniatures 
and Snuff Boxes 


Second-hand 83 
Pearls and Jewels 


Collections or Single Articles bought or + valued. 
Telephone: Mayfair 6261 and 6262. Telegrams: Euclase, Wesdor, London 

















{ REFORMED INNS 
The People’s Refreshment 


House Association Limited 
manages about 150 Licensed Inns. Ask 
for descriptive List and Report. Take 
4! Shares; 5% paid regularly for 20 
years) P.R.H.A., St. George's House, 
193 Regent Street, London, W. /. 








A PEACE RISK. 
Who is carrying your death Risk 7? 
Is it your Family ora 
Life Assurance Office ? 
WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 


‘THE PETERSFIELD BOOKSHOP, 
NUMBER ONE, THE SQUARE, PETERSFIELD: 
At this bookshop are always on the shelves 10,000 care- 
fully chosen books in every branch of literature. No book 
is stocked unless it is thought to be interesting. Any book 
in existence will be obtained if possible and sent by post. 

















Re MASSEY, Lirerary AGENT. No reading fee charged. 

Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and Serials from about 

80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. Authors’ MSS. 
typed.—RonaLp Massey, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 





Aw WORTH HAVING on Assurance and Annuities can only 
be obtained from one unfi d by fi ial relations with any Insurance 
Company. It repays its cost time and again. Read ~ Assurance and Annuities," 

post free, from ‘ApyupicaTtor," 34 Eldon Chambers, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 





The yearly subscription to Taz New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26s, 
inland, 30s. abroad; half-yearly, 165s. inland, 
16s. 6d. foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. Telephone: 


1640 Gerrard. 

















THE NEW STATESMAN 




















SELECTIONS from CONSTABLE’S LIST 





NEW 6s. NOVELS NOW READY. 


ORANGES AND LEMONS Mrs. George 
.@ Wemyss Author of “The Professional Aunt,” etc. 


LOVE OF BROTHERS Katharine Tynan 
Author of “ Middle Years,”’ etc. 


THE LAIRD OF GLENFERNIE Mary 
Johnston Author of “The Old Dominion,” etc. 


The Times Literary Supplement.—“ Miss Johnston’s task was very difficult. 
The slow change of (eager, a almost of character, has been a pit that many an 
experienced writer has for his own discomfiture. Miss Johnston saw 
the pit. and, shirking noting. , Sabentty and with entire success filled it in. 
In doing 80 she has written a story which may be called genuinely spiritual.” 


THE STRONG HOURS Maud Diver 
Author of “Strange Roads,” etc. 


THE DEAN Lady Charnwood 


HOME FIRES IN FRANCE Dorothy 
Canfield 


THE FOUR HORSEMEN V. Blasco Ibanez 
2nd Impression. 


Now ADDED TO “THE - WESTMINSTER LIBRARY ‘OF 
FICTION. 3s. 6d. NET. 


THE DREAM SHIP Cynthia Stockley 





GHOSTS OF PICCADILLY G. S. Street 





Now included in the Pocket Edition. 2s. 6d. net. 
——ene ee eee 
A collection of Poems by D. §&. MacColl, 3. 6d. net, 
entitled BULLAND OTHERWARVERSES, 


the Title Poem being a transposition of the Book of Job to the 
circumstances of English life and politics during the war. 


THE GIFT By M.C. Furse. 2s. 6d. net. 
NEW POEMS Charles G. D. Roberts 
2s. 6d. net. 


The Scotsman.—" . . . vigorous and ardent lyrical poems.” 


ECHOES FROM THE GREEK 


ANTHOLOGY ByJ.G. Legge 
Author of ‘‘ Rhyme and Revolution in Germany,” etc. 
2s. 6d. net. 


THREE DAYS. By Rose Macaulay 2. . 6d. net. 


A NEW VOLUME OF PLAYS entitled 
‘* HEARTBREAK HOUSE” 
By George Bernard Shaw 7s. 6d. net. 


This volume includes the following plays: Great Catherine, 
O’Fiaherty, V.C., The Men of Pe em, Augustus Does His 
Bit, Annasanska, The Bolshevik Express. The Preface is an 
important feature of the volume. Under the title ‘‘ Heartbreak 
House and Horseback Hall” it gives, in the author’s charac- 
teristic style, an unsparing description of English society 
before the war. 








COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Edited by WILLIAM PAGE. With a Preface by Sir 
WILLIA -_— Vol. I. (Historical Review), 32s. 
net. Vol. II. (Statistical Tables), 24s. net. 


The Spectator.—* It is highly interesting and valuable . . . an excellent 
volume of statistics “which will, we are sure, become a standard book of reference.” 
hamber of Commerce Journal,—‘ Those interested in the reconstruction of 
British my aye? and industry will undoubtedly find these two volumes of 
great value to them.” 
Lloyd’s List.—“ This book will be widely read and the statistical tables care- 
fully — . are food for thought.” 
The Gazette—“‘ These two volumes re wy an instructive 
and Ba —-- A to the history of our peri and contain a great 
deal of thoroughly sound and honest work.” 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE LIFE OF FREDERICK THE 1 —mangeal 
7S NORWOOD YOUNG. With Frontispiece, = 
~ 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE OHEVALIER DE 
BOUFFLERS,” etc. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


By NESTA H. WEBSTER (Mrs. Arthur Webster). 21s. net. 


The Daily Graphic.—“ A study of Democracy which could not have appeared 
at a more opportune time. 





A DEFENCE OF ARISTOCRACY 
By ANTHONY M. LUDOVICI, Author of “ Nietzsche and 
Art.” 10s. 6d. net. 


The Observer.—" It is one of the virtues of Mr. Ludovici’s book that it contains 
a long-needed statement of the distinction between a true and false aristocracy.”’ 


GERMANISM FROM WITHIN 
By A. D. McLAREN. New Edition, with a New Preface, 
8s. 6d. net. 
Punch.—“ An honest, manly, temperate, and informing book.” 


THE PEAK OF THE LOAD 
By MILDRED ALDRICH, Author of ‘‘ A Hilltop on the 
Marne,” ‘‘ On the Edge of the War Zone.”’ 5s. net. 


Punch.—“ A third of the happy little hilltop books. . . . As for the writing, 
that is as brave and humorously observant as ever. . . . The title, significant 
enough is ‘The Peak of the Load.’ When found make a note of.” 


NOTES OF A CAMP FOLLOWER 


By E. W. HORNUNG. 6s. net. 

The Westminster Gazette—“. . . an admirable picture of the fine work that 
has been done in the Y.M.C.A. huts and of the men by whom they were so 
much appreciated.” 

The Times Literary Supplement.—“ Those first three days of the great offensive 
live again in Mr. Hornung’s pages . . . those who spent anxious hours in doomed 
dams hen vend his account with fascination.” 


YASH KA 
My Life as Peasant, Exile, and Soldier. By MARIA 
BOTCHKAREVA, Commander of the Russian Women’s 
Battalion of Death, as set down by, Isaac Don Livine, 
Author of ‘ ‘The Russian Revolution.” 8s. 6d. net. 


The Birmingham Post,—* The most remarkable contribution to the records 
of the Revolution et = yet come to hand.” 


THE BEST LIFE OF GENERAL BOTHA. 
GENERAL BOTHA, The Career and the Man. 


By HAROLD SPENDER. 
Maps and Frontispiece. 7s. 6d. net. 
t of a fascinating personality . . 


The Observer.—“ A spirited 
dike portrait of the Boer soldier.” 


1914, By LORD FRENCH 
lst Edition is exhausted. 2nd Edition with a new Pre- 
face by the Author now ready. 2ls. net. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 

THE MEMORIAL BIOGRAPHY OF 

W. G. GRACE 
By LORD HAWKE (President, M.C.C.), LORD HARRIS 
(Treasurer, M.C.C.), and Sir HOME GORDON, Bart. [Illus- 
trated. 21s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 
150 copies, 42s. net. 

The Country Life-—“ A real picture of the man and the cricketer.” 


The Sunday Times.— . the finest cricket biography yet issued—one, in- 
deed, that is worthy of its subject.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MIDDLE YEARS,” é&c. 
THE YEARS OF THE SHADOW 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 15s. net. 
Punch.—“ As a companion for a solitary hour, with the printed word to take 
the place of a pleasantly discursive voice Mrs. Hinkson’s year books could hardly 
be bettered red. And often she has some illuminating thing to say about the 
de a women who called and what has clearly been a genius for friendship. 
As for good stories, you will not be disappoin in the reasonable expectation 
of a score of them.” 


MAKERS OF THE 19th CENTURY 
Biographies of men of all countries who have had a definite 
influence on thought or action in the nineteenth century. 
Edited by BASIL WILLIAMS, Author of ** The Life of 
William Pitt, Earl of Chatham,” etc. Frontispiece to each 
volume. 

k—*A —s which ought to be of the greatest possible value in 


The Outloo: 
the immediate future 
NEW VOLUME. 
By C. GRANT ROBERTSON, C.V.O. 10s. 6d. 








. a life- 














BISMARCK. 
net. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By LORD CHARNWOOD. 2nd 
Edition (Fifth Printing). 10s. 6d. net. 
DELANE OF ‘“ THE TIMES.” By Sir E. T. COOK. 
DIAZ. By DAVID HANNAY. 
HERBERT SPENCER. By HUGH ELLIOT. 
ABDUL HAMID. By Sir EDWIN PEARS 


LI HUNG GHANG. By J. O. P. BLAND. 
6s. net each. 
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